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A Pilgrimage to Pilgrim Land 
PEDRO J. LEMOS 
HEN John Alden leaped from the sands of persons witnessing twelve 


prow of the boat on to the rock 
bordering the water’s edge in Plymouth 
Harbor, he little realized that the stone 
was to come down the ages as a symbol 
of freedom, or that the stone and the 
harbor and the _hillside-pilgrim-refuge 
was to become the shrine of many more 
pilgrims visiting the bay-rimmed shores 
in awed homage year after year; that 
1920-1 would witness the great Pageant 
of Pageants at Plymouth around the 
very stone onto which he jumped and 
held the that the 
dauntless men and women and little 
Oceanus Hopkins, born at sea, might 
land and worship with freedom in the 

New World. 
A more wonderful setting for the Ter- 


boat’s prow other 


centenary Pilgrim Pageant could not be 
imagined. Right in the very spot where 
only Indians and wildlings of the woods 
beheld a handful of mortals disembark- 
ing in 1620, 1921 beheld tens of thou- 


pageants beautifully staged, wonderfully 


illuminated by man and nature and 
thoughtfully executed. 

Here some 1300 people in costume 
took part the program, and the 
Pageant Master, George P. Barker, in a 


Program the 


in 
Foreword, describes 
pageant plans as follows: 


“All 
particularly, are 


this Pilgrim Pageant 


in form and content 


Pageants, and 
largely 
determined by the physical conditions unde 
which they are given. Any performance on 
this Pageant Field must center about high tide 
As “The Pilgrim Spirit’’ has, from the outset, 
been planned forevening performances, this fact 
at once reduced greatly the number of evenings 
Planned for dark- 
without 


in each month available. 
the 
saving, begin at eight-thirty, and produce from 
With day- 
light saving, darkness does not come before nine 
o’clock in a number of 
formances. For the convenience of that large 


Pageant could, daylight 


ness, 
the beginning the desired effect. 
the proposed per- 


part of the public who must travel some dis- 
tance to their homes, the effort has been made 
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Pageant as near ten-thirty as 


to close the 


possible. This resultant space of two hours 
has been further reduced for the author by the 
That is, 


he must tell a complicated story, very rich in 


time properly allowed for the music. 


dramatic material, in considerably less than 
This 


reselecting to make the scenes, necessarily of 


two hours. has meant selecting and 
from five to ten minutes, do their work as 
promptly and swiftly as possible. Such scenes 
are likely to be scrappy in effect, and if this 
Pageant surmounts that difficulty, it is mainly 
because the poets and composers have collabor- 
ated 


Pageant Master's needs, holding the sequence 


with thorough understanding of the 
of the story by giving needed transitions. 

“At first sight the size of the Pageant Field 
would seem to forbid the spoken work, and to 
call only for pantomime, processionings and 
On the 


other hand, the story of the Pilgrims is intimate, 


brilliant color from masses of people. 


needing to be told close at hand, and, as far as 
possible, in their own words. The Pilgrims, 
most numerous in Leyden, where there were 
some three hundred of them, shrank to some 
one hundred in the journeying to the New 
World, and there, from privation and disease 
shrank to about half that number. Evidently 
theirs is not a tale for large processions and 
pantomime. Moreover, Pilgrim costumes sug- 
gest the duller colors. How, then, even if the 
Pilgrims be allowed the use of some color, which 
they seem to have permitted themselves, may 
needed and 


sumptuousness brillianey be 


gained. It is just here that the scene of the 


Royal Progress of James and the March of the 


Dutch Cities serve a double purpose; while 





giving variety and color, they paint the opposi- 
tion against which the Pilgrims took their stand 
and the truce which made a quiet life for them 
in Holland possible. Meeting these contrasting 


and contradictory conditions, the Pageant 
Master, by a selective use of pantomime, music, 
verse, processions, and the spoken word has 
tried to produce a clear, interesting, and 
dramatic presentation of the Pilgrim Spirit. 
“In the past year there have been in both 
the United States 


picturings of 


and England so many 


Pilgrim scenes that it seemed 


necessary in the Tercentenary Pageant at 


Plymouth to do more than this. The reason 
why some American pageants have not been 
wholly successful is that they have seemed a 
series of pictures and dances, each apparently 
chosen for its own beauty and interest rather 
than because it was essential to the develop- 
ment of a central idea. Many people know 
what the Pilgrims did in England, in Holland, 
at Plymouth in its earlier days, but why they 
did it, guided by what, unified as a group by 
what, these matters have not been so clear. 
What inspired them from the nearer past; what, 
in common thinking and suffering, solidified 
them; all that surely needs dramatic presenta- 
tion Those men whose ideals and examples 
were dominant remained in Holland and New 
All this should be dramatically illus- 


What gave the Pilgrims, as a growing 


England. 
trated 

group, wise aspiration and the power to apply it 
to daily problems was the spiritual guidance of 
John Robinson and the leadership of William 
Brewster and William Bradford. The Pageant 
make The 
incidents in Episode IV have, therefore, been 


aims to these facts very clear. 
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selected from the many which might have been 
reproduced, not simply because they provide 
good dramatic material, but because they illus- 
trate qualities of character of the application of 
ideals, already made clear, at crises in the 
history of a new colony. The Finale seeks in 


prose, verse, and music to emphasize the 
presence among American ideals to-day of the 
chief ideals of the Pilgrim Fathers.”’ 

I viewed the wonderful background 
with the Mayflower replica gracefully 
riding on the tide, with the moon just 
past the full. 


bugles and rising from the water’s edge 


Then came the blare of 


came flag bearers with the Allies’ flags 
A grand 
assembly followed and in a blaze of light, 


marching to the central field. 
with the bay’s breeze fluttering the 
many state flags, costumed figures repre- 
senting each state of the Union, took 
forward position on the stage field. 
What a 


dom’s search had established this great 


remarkable Finale! Free- 
assembly of United States, each individ- 
ual a part of the whole. I sought out 
the Bear Flag of my state and found it 
toward the front just as Henry Turner 
‘Isn’t it fine that they 
have placed the California flag alongside 


Bailey said, 
of the Massachusetts flag?’ It seemed 
so to me for I had found much in Mass- 
achusetts, in topography, in hospitality 
historic landmarks to 


and in love of 


| had heard 


of New England’s coast as a stern and 


remind me of California. 


rockbound coast. I found it a bay- 
embroidered land, with many a pictur- 
esque cove and inlet and beautiful 


woods. 

I had gone on to Worcester to meet 
They and | 
had worked together for two years from 
both the 


having even seen each other and we 


the Magazine publishers. 


ends of Continent without 
decided that it was time to get together. 
It was a get together never to be for- 
gotten. Besides conferences and plans 
for a greater ScHOOL ARTs, we rambled 
through all the environs of Boston and 
Plymouth. The Advertising Manager, 
the Circulation Manager, the Publisher, 
the Scnoou Arts Editor, officers of The 
Davis Press with Henry Turner Bailey, 
visited every place within reach 
pertaining to the history of the early 
settlers. 

A wonderful outdoor pageant at 
Worcester, Mass., opened with the Pil- 
grims in Holland; the interludes being 
in dialogue and pantomime. Com- 
mencing with the second episode, the 
history of Worcester was introduced, 
showing its founding as a traveller's 
resting place midway between Spring- 


field and Boston, through the Revolu- 
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tionary period to Worcester to-day, 
using as a theme the following quotation 
by Franklin K. Lane, 


His Gift.” 


“Each Brought 


land of but 
gathered from many countries. 


“America is a one people, 
Some came 
for love of money and some for love of freedom. 
Whatever the lure that brought us, each has his 
gift. Irish lad 
Dutch, Italian, Greek, and French, Spaniard, 
Slav, Teuton, Norse, Negro—all 
bearing gifts and have laid them on the altar 


and Scot, Englishman and 


have come 


of America. 

“All brought their music—dirge and dance 
and wassail song, proud march and religious 
All brought 
tucnts for the making of music, those many 
children of the harp and lute 

“All brought their poetry, winged tales of 


chant. music and their instru- 


man’s many passions, folk-song and psalm, 
ballads of heroes and tunes of the sea, lilting 
scraps caught from sky and field, or mighty 
dramas that tell of primal struggles of the 
All brought 
art, fancies of the mind, 


profoundest meaning. 
“All brought 


in wood or wool, silk, stone or metal 


poetry. 
woven 
baskets 
and rugs, gates of fine design and modeled 
gardens, houses and walls, pillars, roofs, win- 
dows, statues and painting—all brought their 
art and handicraft 

“Then too, each brought some homely thing, 
some touch of the familiar home field or forest, 
kitchen or dress—a favorite tree or fruit, an 


accustomed flower, a style in cookery or in 


costume—each brought some homelike familiar 


thing. 


“And all brought hands with which to work. 

“And all brought minds that could conceive. 

“And all brought hearts filled with hope 
stout hearts to drive live minds—live minds to 
direct willing hands. 

“These were the gifts they brought. 

“Hatred of 
prejudices, and ambitious traditional fears, set 


old-time neighbors, national 


standards of living, graceless intolerances, 


classrights and the demand of class—these were 


barred at the gates.”’ 


The Herald 


Pageant by announcing: 


closed the Worcester 


“At the Altar of 


ourselves to a single loyalty, we have bound 


America we have sworn 
ourselves to sacrifice and struggle, to plan and 
to work for this one land. We have given that 
gain, we have surrendered that we 


We have taken 


that the world shall have a chance to know how 


we may 


may have victory. an oath 


much of good may be gathered from all coun- 
tries, and how solid in its strength, how wise, 
how fertile in its yield, how lasting and sure is 
the life of a people who are one, but have come 
bearing gifts from many countries. ”’ 

I was tempted by every antique shop. 
I wanted to see things that had been 
made by the early Pilgrims and Puritans. 
I was charmed by the combination of 
beauty and severity in the Colonial chairs 
other furniture. It that 
many John Aldens had built for service 


and seemed 


only, but that many Priscillas had their 
say about the lines of beauty in the early 
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handicraft. Here and there a_ bold, 
rugged furniture design, with severe 


contours softened by a little curved 


edge or turned post. And the early 
houses are typical and characteristic of 
the colonial nature. Broad and com- 
fortable they grow, 
(none of them perch) on the verdant 


hummocks to be found everywhere in 


and determined, 


Large chimney stacks cen- 
old One 
imagine the large, fireplaces 


the section. 
ter in most houses. can 
“comfy” 
with their cranes that gave the home 
glow to the early Pilgrims. Here in 
winter evenings, the Colonial handicraft 
flourished, for every boy knew how to 
use his jackknife in the making of useful 
gourd dippers, weaving accessories and 
other household needs, while the girls 
knew well the arts of the needle and the 
loom. Every man was his own furni- 
ture designer and interior decoration 
was an individually developed expres- 
sion. 

They were furnishing homes for which 
they had risked their lives. There was 
nothing cheap or shoddy or queer. 
Real needs were being combined with 
some influences of design from Jacobean 
and Adams Brothers furniture which 


they had seen and used in the Old World. 


EPISODES AT WORCESTER 
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the industrial 


art of England’s and Holland’s love of 


Out of the memories of 


beauty, the preachers, and _ teachers, 
farmers and sailors and carpenters all 
set to work to build their furniture and 
produced a form and detail permanently 
beautiful; superior to anything we have 
since produced in furniture. 

Today we ask an unknown individual 
from somewhere or other to come in and 
We 


take a vacation while things are being 


fix up our living environments. 
fixed-up or messed-up by someone who 
neither knows nor cares about our likes, 
further than to do something that is 
in which he generally suc- 
like it, 


it is being done 
the 


“stunning, ”’ 
ceeds. We return and do not 
but accept it because “ 
and it is 


in the best of families” 


vogue. Enough—I wish we had all to 
begin over again in furnishing our homes 
and could start with the freedom and 
simplicity shown in the Pilgrim days. 
Our rambling journeys took us to the 
home of John Alden and Priscilla, the 
Miles Standish the old 
Winslow House and many other quaint, 
lovely places. We visited the Daniel 
Webster House and drank from the well 
where hung “The Old Oaken Bucket”’; 


home of and 


we peered into “the dairy house nigh 
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it’’ and motored by the old mill and the 


pond with the cataract. And every 
spot was made doubly interesting be- 


America’s inimitable 


had 


describer of 


cause we 
Henry ‘Turner 


He 


every byway and it seemed every in- 


nature, 
Bailey as our pathfinder. knew 
I know he knew every bird 
We had visited to- 


habitant. 
and fern and tree. 
gether in California and had tramped 
among California trees and now I had 
come to return his visit and tramp with 
him through the New England woods 
that he loved so well. The wonderful 
elms and maples and oaks of New Eng- 
land are surpassed in picturesqueness 
only by the old apple trees in New 
England. 


Find a group of old apple trees by an 
old cobblestone wall with a few quaint, 
lowlined old Colonial houses in the back- 
to sketch it 
whether you have ever sketched or not. 


ground and you want 
I know now why so many prominent 
artists have come from around Boston 
Bay. 

[It is surrounded by such trees that 
Trustworth, the New England Home of 
Henry Turner Bailey, Editor Emeritus, 
ScHOOL ARTs readers, is 


loved by 


placed. Elsewhere in my journey East, 
I was taken out and introduced to the 
tallest buildings; Mr. Bailey introduced 
He has them all 
named and I know they must know him 


‘bestest’ 


me to his tallest trees. 
for they are doing their for 


him at North Scituate. 
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HERE were men with hoary hair 
Amidst that pilgrim band: 
Why had they come to wither there, 


Away from their childhood’s land 


HERE was woman's fearless eye, 
F T Lit by her deep love’s truth; 
There was manhood’s brow serenely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth, 


Y, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod: 


They have left unstained what there they found, 





Freedom to worship God. 





from the Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
in New England 


Felecia Dorothea Hemans 
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The Gifts of Providence 


An ArT PAGEANT OF 


KASTMOND AND STUDENTS 


PROF. ELBERT H. 
PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS 

The Spirit of Nature 

The Spirit of Winter 

The Spirit of Spring 

The Spirit of Summer 

The Spirit of Autumn or the Spirit of 
the Harvest 

The Planter, The Farmer, The Reaper 

Witches of the Storm 

Snow Flake Fairies 

Rain Fairies 

Fairies of Light (Rainbow Fairies 

Water Fairies 

Scare Crows 

Children), 

Wild Flowers, Fruits, Summer Grain, 


Impersonated Seeds, (Seed 
Autumn Grain, Snow-covered Trees, 


Blossoming Trees, Summer Trees, 
Autumn Trees, ete. 
Pageant Chorus 


Pageant Orchestra 


(JENERAL OUTLINE 


Prelude 
INTRODUCTORY Music—‘‘Grand Opera 
Selections’? (Asher’s Advanced Or- 


chestra Book) Pageant Orchestra 
“The 
Corn Song,’’ (selected paragraphs) by 
John G. Whittier. 

The Spirit of Nature 


INTRODUCTORY RECITATIVE 


PROLOGUE 
The Winter Prophecy 


Poem Recitrative—‘The Gifts Fore- 
told.”’ The Spirit of Winter 
The Storm Dance—Musiec—‘‘ Wind 


Overture”’ by Ditson (For full High 


THE HARVEST 


School Orchestra)— or other appro- 
priate selection. 

Action TasLeEau—The Falling Snow. 
Music, ‘‘ Barearolle”’ from the ‘‘Tales 
of Hoffman.” Pageant Orchestra 

(7RAND TABLEAI Silent Winter 


KPISODE ONE 

The Seedtime 
INTRODUCTORY CHORUS—‘' The Spring 
“Welcome Pretty 
Ciro 


Prim- 


Song or 


rose” by Pinsuti (Educational 
Musie Course, Book 3 
RecitativE—*A Welcome to 
by A. Osmond. 
The Spirit of Spring 
Action TaBLEAU—The Planter and the 
Seeds— Music, “Serenade” by Moss- 
the 


(Eduea- 


POEM 


Spring” 


kowski. The Coming of Rain 
Musie—“ Rain.” 


tional Music Course, Book 2) 


Dance 
Action TABLEAU—Sunshine after Rain 

Music, ‘ Dance of the Honey Bees’’ 
by Richmond. 


INTERLUDE ONE 
The Rainbow 


TABLEAU—Poem Recitative 
by Sarah J. Hale 
The Spirit of Nature 
(Music for introduction of Tableau, 
“The Calm” William Tell.) 


(;RAND 


“The 


fainbow”’ 


from 


EPIsoDE Two 

Summer Days 
Poem RecitaTivE—* June” (Quotation 
from Vision of Sir Launfal by Lowell) 
The Spirit of Summer 
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Wild Flowers Dance, Music, ‘‘ Morn Autumn 
Rise’ by Gray and Czibulka (Twenty 
Trios for Women’s Voices by Ditson) 
Action TABLEAU—Watering Time 
Music, ‘‘Cupid’s Garden” (Ascher’s 
Advanced Orchestra Book), Chorus 


Porm RecitativeE—‘‘ Behold the Ful- 
fillment’” . . . The Spirit of Nature 

Cuorus—‘ Hail Lovely Autumn” 
(Educational Music Course, Book 5 


» . . 7? TUE ‘sé 99 , 
“Good-by” or “Autumn” (Educa- Porm Recrrative—“ Autumn” by ch 


tional Music Book, Book 3) or W. Riley, or “A Dakota Wheatfield 


“Summer’s Goodby” (Progressive by Hamlin Garland. 


j ee , ‘ ‘ ” The Spiri j 
; Music Series, Vol. 3) or solo,““Goodby Phe Spirit of Autumn 
by Tosti . . The Spirit of Summer AcTION TaBLEAu—The Dance of te 
: : ; Reaper and the Sheaves, Music 
NTERLUDE Two «“ ” 
RLUDE TY Over the Waves Waltz. 
Scare Crows = _ —— : 
, 7 7" Action TaBLeEau—The Fruits of the 
ACTION ‘TABLEAU e Seare Crows ‘6 
bern ene AR ag satellagy est Orchard, Music—*‘ Hearts and 
the Field, Musie—‘‘Dance of the Flowers” 
: she a : . na ‘1owers 
Monkeys”’ or ‘‘ Turkey in the Straw ' - - a 
Cuorus—* Thanksgiving Song by 
EPIsoDE THREE Jessie L. Gaynor, (Songs for Little 
The Fulfillment of the Prophecy Children by Gaynor) 


| 
: 





IMPERSONATED WILD FLOWERS—maIwENs WEARING THEIR ORDINARY GOWNS OF WHITE 

OR TINTS OF COLOR. TARLATAN MANTLES AND GIRDLES TRIMMED WITH FLOWER DESIGN CUTTINGS OF 

APPROPRIATE COLORS ARE USED AS SYMBOLIC OF THE MOTIF. YOUNG MEN ATTENDANTS WEARING 

THEIR ORDINARY PLAIN LIGHT SHIRTS AND TROUSERS WITH GREEN SASHES, TIES AND LEG STRAPPINGS 
FESTOONS OF LEAVES ARE CARRIED IN THE HANDS. 
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Cuorus—‘Thanksgiving Hymn” by 
Montgomery. 

COMMUNITY SINGING—America. 

GRAND TaBLEAU—The Gifts. 

PosTLUuDE— Music. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR PRODUCING 
THE ART PAGEANT 

The general stage arrangement for a 
complete production comprises a regular 
platform upon which is placed = an 
additional stand that will accommodate 
seven people in line from side to side. 
The additional platform is placed at the 
back of the regular platform or stage. 
In front of the regular platform, floor 
space is arranged to accommodate from 
sixteen to twenty-four performers. 

PRELUDE AND PROLOGUE 

During the introductory recitative by 
the Spirit of Nature, a group of seven 
young men or young women represent- 
ing Winter will enter from two sides and 
form a tableau upon the additional 
platform. The Prologue then begins 
with the winter Prophecy by the Spirit 
of Winter (the central figure of the 
group of seven at the back of the stage.) 

Immediately following this recitative, 
the pageant orchestra will begin playing 
the ‘Wind Overture” or substitute 
piece and the Storm Dancers will enter 
the platform from one or two sides and 
perform the dance. As the Storm 
Dancers make their exit the Snow 
Fairies will enter as the music modulates 
into the ‘“‘ Barcarolle’’ and the Pageant 


Chorus begins to sing. At the close of 
this action tableau the final tableau of 
the Prologue is formed in front of the 
Winter Tableau that has been in place 
during the various Prologue parts. The 
Storm Dancers may enter the platform 
again for the final tableau or they may 





form a tableau on the floor in front of 
the regular platform. Selected instru- 
mental music is played during the time 
that the final tableau is in place and as 
the winter groups make their exit. The 
seven performers at the back of the plat- 
form should exit last. 


EpPIsOoDE ONE 


As the introductory music to the 
Spring Song is played six performers 
representing Springtime, Trees and the 
Spirit of Spring will enter the stage from 
two sides and take appropriate positions 
on the back additional platform. The 
introductory chorus will be sung, then 
the recitative by the Spirit of Spring 
(center figure at the back) will be given. 
The action tableau of the Planter and 
the Seeds is introduced by the Planter 
taking a position at the side of the front 
floor and as the movements of planting 
are given groups of little children repre- 
senting seeds will runout and take appro- 
priate positions on the floor. The 
Coming of the Rain Dance is introduced 
on the platform or stage at the close of 
the action tableau of the Planter and the 
Seeds. The group of dancers will enter 
slowly from two sides and form in dance 
tableau during the introductory part of 
the music “‘ Rain”’ (see general outline). 
A descriptive dance of the rain is 
presented which is followed by the 
action tableau—Sunshine after Rain, to 
the music of the ‘‘ Dance of the Honey 
Bees” by Richmond. The Sunshine 
Dancers will enter during the latter part 
of the Rain Dance. The Rain Dancers 
will make their exit as their part closes. 
A grand final tableau of Summer will 
form at the close of the Episode while 
impromptu music is played. This tab- 
leau will comprise the Seed children who 
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SUN BEAMS—costTuMESs OF VARIOUS TINTS OF COLOR. FLOWING HEAD VEILS IN APPROPRIATI 


SCHEME WITH THE DRESS. HEAD BANDS OF GILT 


have been covered with the brown 
mantle of their costume; the Sunshine 
Fairies, on the platform and the Spring- 
time Trees with the Spirit of Springtime 
at the back of the stage on the additional 
platform. A special group bearing 
springtime branches may enter the aisles 
of the auditorium and finally take places 
in the tableau near the platform. This 
will lend an additional effect of beauty. 
At the close of the tableau, the Sunshine 
Fairies will exit leaving the group at 
back stage and the Seed Children to be a 
part of Interlude One. 


INTERLUDE ONE 


As the music of the interlude begins 
the Fairies of Light will enter at the two 
sides of the platform and take a semi- 
circular position. When the tableau is 


AND TINSEL TRIMMING OF THE COSTUMES MAY BEI 
ADDED. 



















in place the poem recitative is given by 
the Spirit of Spring. The music will 
continue softly while the recitative is 
given. At the close of the tableau all 
will make exit excepting the Seed Chil- 
dren. The group representing Summer 
Trees will enter the platform with the 
Spirit of Summer to make ready fo 
Episode Two. 


EPISODE Two 


When the tableau is set the Spirit of 
Summer will give the recitative (See 
Outline). During this recitative the 
Seed Children will remove their mantles 
of brown and put on the costume cover- 
ings of the-summer wheat field. The 
“Morn Rise” music will then begin and 
the Flower Fairies will enter and present 
their dance. Immediately following, the 
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Watering Time tableau is presented. 
The representation of a flood gate may 
be arranged at one side of the platform 
and as the Farmer opens the gate the 
Water Fairies will run in and take posi- 
tions between the rows of Summer 
grain. (This tableau may be presented 
without the flood gate). After the 
Water Fairies have taken their places 
to the music of ‘‘Cupid’s Garden,”’ the 
chorus or solo singing will complete the 
Episode. The Flower Fairies, Summer 
Grain children, Water Fairies, Summer 
Trees and the Spirit of Summer will 
form in final tableau. 


INTERLUDE Two 


At the beginning of this Interlude, the 
Flower Fairies will exit and the group of 
Seare Crows will enter from the two 
sides of the platform and present the 
dance. At the close of the interlude 
music, all the Summer characters will 
exit excepting the Summer Grain chil- 
dren. Impromptu music is played for 
exit. (See Introductory Music — for 


selection). 





SPIRIT OF NALURE 


EPISODE THREE 


Enter impersonated Autumn Trees 
with the Spirit of Autumn and take 
places on the additional platform. 
Enter the Spirit of Nature and take 
position directly in front of the platform. 
The recitative—‘‘Behold the Fulfill- 
ment’ is then given, followed by the 
chorus, ‘Hail, Autumn.” 
Following the poem recitative by the 
Spirit of Autumn, the Dance of the 


Lovely 


Reapers and the Sheaves is presented. 
The grain is seen to wave to and fro in 
the wind when the proud Reaper comes 
and proceeds to cut it all down with his 
sickle. He then piles it in cocks ready 
to be hauled away and threshed. ) 

Next the Fruits of the Orchard 
Tableau is introduced by the group 
forming on the piatform bearing a horn 
of plenty displaying fruits and grains, 
this tableau then remains in place during 
the chorus singing that is outlined to 
follow. Next the recitative by the Spirit 
of Nature who has remained in front of 
the platform (see outline). The chorus 
then sings the ‘‘ Thanksgiving Hymn” 
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AUTUMN GRAIN—CcHILDREN COSTUMED IN THE GOLDEN COLOR OF THE RIPENED GRAIN. UNDER 

DRESS OF BRIGHT ORANGE CAMBRIC. OVER-GOWN OF YELLOW HOSPITAL-GAUZE OR rARLATAN 

TRIMMED WITH HEADS OF OATS OR WHEAT. HAND FESTOONS OF RIPENED GRAIN. HEAD CROWNS 
OF GRAIN MAY BE WORN OR HEAD VEILS OF YELLOW TRIMMED WITH GRAIN 


by Montgomery followed by the com- 


munity singing of ‘* America.”’ 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COSTUMING 

THE Spirit or Nature. (If young 
woman): Light green gown with trim- 
ming of stronger green and gilt. Flow- 
ing head-dress of sheer material decor- 
ated with pink, light purple and blue. 
A gilt head band may be placed. Light 
green hose and sandals with stronger 
leg strappings. (If a young man): 
Light green costume of general herald 
type. Stronger green trimmings, 
shoulder wreath of green leaves bound 
with gilt. Head crown of green leaves; 
stockings of light green, sandals of green 
and leg strapping of bright green satin 
ribbon. 

THE Sprrir oF WINTER. Man with 
gray hair and beard. Robe of light 
gray effected in silver decoration sugges- 


tive of frost. Loose head-dress especi- 
ally decorated in frost effect. Silvered 
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paper may be used in appropriate 
design. 

THE SPIRIT OF SPRING. Light pink 
gown with brighter pink flower trim- 
ming. Flowing tarlatan head-dress of 
pink or green trimmed with flowers of 
springtime colors. Pink hose and san- 
dals. Wreath of flowers as a crown 
(Queen-of-the-May effect 

THE SPIRIT OF SUMMER. Green tarla- 
tan costume made over stronger or 
darker green; trimming of various red 
rose colors. Green hose and sandals. 
Flowing head-dress of red or green 
trimmed with various rose colors. 

THE Spirir or Autumn. Deep 
orange gown trimmed with gilt. Long 
shoulder cape of light blue or light 
orange trimmed with autumn leaf or 
grain ornamentation. Dull orange hose 
with brown sandals. 

THe PLANTER. Regular brown shirt 
and trousers. Close fitting cap of 
brown. Brown hose brought to the 
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knee over long trousers. Dark shoes; 
seed sack at the left side. 
THe Farmer. The 
costume with shovel in hand. 
THE REAPER. 
sickle in hand. 
THE WITCHES OF THE STORM. 


usual farmer 


Same as planter with 


Typi- 
cal witch effect, loose gray gowns and 
The hair 
shoulders. 


flowing gray head-dress. 
the 
Black or gray hose, no shoes. 


SNOW-FLAKE FAIRIES. 


down over face and 
White gowns 


of classic style. Girdles and head- 
dresses of blue tarlatan trimmed with 
snow-fiake designs of white and silver 
White 


trimming may be added in a decorative 
pattern. 


paper. hose. Silvered tinsel 


tain Fairies. Gray, gray-blue or 
light gray-purple gowns of appropriate 
style with over-skirt cut in strips down 
from the waist line. Cut strips made to 
hang along the arms from the wrists to 
the shoulders will carry out the rain sym- 
A flowing head-dress of strips 
of a slightly different grayed color will 
add to the effect. 


strips will add decorative interest. 


bolism. 
Silvered paper cut in 


LIGHT. Flowing cos- 


tumes with full arm throws dyed in the 


FAIRIES OF 
colors of the rainbow. Crowns of vari- 
ous colored and gilt stars for the heads. 
Light gray hose and sandals. 

WaTeR Fairies. 
tumes of light blue, light purple and 


Simple style cos- 


light blue-green trimmed with silvered 
paper. Cover veils of tarlatan trimmed 
with silvered paper will give a beautiful 
effect if the colored and silvered paper 
forms are appropriate. (The design in 
the silvered paper should predominate 
in vertical line.) 

SCARE 


Any old 
Old coat that is 


CROWS. trousers, 


ragged at the bottom. 


too large, ragged at the bottom and at 
Slouch hat. 
A stick is placed through the sleeves and 
across the shoulders at the back to hold 
the Have 
sticking out at the neck and sleeve ends. 


SEED 


the ends of the sleeves. 


arms out straight. straw 


CHILDREN. (Boys and Girls) 
Tight fitting domino costume of light 
yellow. Head cap of pointed effect. 
srown capes are carried which are used 
as coverings during the dance of the 
Planter and the Seeds. 

SuMMER GRAIN. Full green robe to 
be placed over seed costume during the 
first recitative of Episode Two. 

TreEs. Robes of 
with 


SNow COVERED 
light 


silvered paper cuttings suggestive of 


gray or white trimmed 


frost. Loose head-coverings decorated 

in frost effect. 
BLossOMING TREES. Costumes of 

the style of the Spirit of Spring. Gowns 


and head-dress of light green instead of 


pink. 

SuMMER TREES. Costumes of the 
style of the Spirit of Summer. Trim 
with leaves instead of flowers. 

AuTuMN TREES. Costumes of the 


style of Blossoming Trees (see illustra- 
tion). Gowns of autumn colors trimmed 


with autumn leaf design cuttings. 
SONGS AND RECITATIVES 
WINTER'S PROPHECY 
These white-robed, snow-clad bowers 
Shall change and bear rich showers 
Of luscious harvest-cheer. 
Yon glist’ning ice-lake mirror 
Shall melt and image clearer 
These mountains towering near 
These hills so white and frigid 
Shall change their aspect rigid 
And smile in verdant green. 
O Weary Heat, that weepeth, 
Sweet Summer only sleepeth 


To rise and be your Queen 
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Now, all her beauties hidden 
So ice-locked and forbidden 
She sleepeth free from harm. 
Yet shall she re-awaken 
All glorious, unforsaken 
In lovely grace and charm. 


To Autumn—season glowing 
Rich plenteousness bestowing 
From out her lavish hand 
A harvest, golden, glorious 

Shall ripen all victorious 


A blessing to the land! 


BEHOLD THE FULFILLMENT 

Hail! Harvest Queen with largess of creation 
on thy brow! 

Earth’s loyal sonsand daughtersrender homage 
to thee now, 

The proof of Love's fidelity thou art; full well 
we know 

How stern old Winter kept thy roots alive be- 
neath the snow, 

"Til gentle Springtime to the tune of pearly 
April rain 

Called up the winsome flowers o’er the valley, 
hill and plain. 


Lo, Summer’s golden sunshine and the toilers 
in the field 

Beheld the fruitful promise which the furrows 
rich should yield, 

Hail! Harvest Queen with largess of Creation 
on thy brow, 

Earth’s loyal sons and daughters render homage 
to thee now. 

The proof of Love's fidelity thou art; our joy 
and cheer, 

The gifts of all the seasons in the fullness of the 
year. 


-Minnie Iverson Hoddap 


AUTUMN 
As a harvester, at dusk 
Fareing down some woody trail 
Leading homeward through the musk 
Of May apple and pawpaw, 
Hazel bush and spice and haw, 
So comes Autumn, swart and hale, 
Drooped of frame and slow of stride, 
But withal an air of pride 
Looming up in stature far 
Higher than his shoulder are; 


Weary both in arm and limb, 





Yet the wholesome heart of him 
Sheer at rest and satisfied 
Ril 


A THANKSGIVING HyMN 


(To the music of ‘‘ America” 
The God of Harvest praise; 
In loud Thanksgiving raise 
Heart, hand and voice; 
The valleys laugh and sing, 
Forest and mountains ring 
The plains their tribute bring 
The streams rejoice. 
The God of harvest praise; 
Hands, hearts and voices raise. 
With sweet accord; 
From field to garner throng, 
Bearing your sheaves along, 
And in your harvest song, 
Bless ye the Lord. 


-James Montgomery 


ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS 
The most appropriate color for platform 
covering is light gray, a color that will harmon- 
effect. 
branches may be used to complete the decora- 


ize with each season Evergreen 
tive scheme because evergreen trees are inter- 
esting and appropriate the whole year around 
and dark green is in harmony with the various 
White used for 


covering instead of light gray. 


colors. may be platform 
The pageant may be adapted to out-door 
The back of the 
banked 


branches to be used as a screen for the per- 


conditions of presentation. 


platform should be with autumn 


formers when off stage. 
The 
simplify the pageant. 


elimination of the Interludes will 
Only selected verses of 
recitatives may be given and the Coming of 
the Rain Dance of Episode One may be left out 

Where it is not possible to have action space 
on the lower floor directly in front of the plat- 
form the elimination of the following parts that 
are especially planned for that position may be 
The Planter and the Seeds 


Watering Time 


necessary : Epis- 
One), 


The Seare Crows in the Field, 


sode Episode Two), 
Interlude Two 
and the Dance of the Reaper and the Sheaves 
(Episode Three). The presentation of these 
parts may be given on the platform or stage if 
space will permit, in which instance a special 


arrangement of tableaux would be necessary 
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The Dance of the Autumn Leaves 


DOROTHY G. RICE 


AY I come in?” 

In response to the chorus of 
welcome, the Art Director entered the 
room where a few teachers and pupils 
sat in varying attitudes of listlessness 
and dejection. 

“In the office, they told me that I 
would find Miss Stone here.”’ 

Penelope Stone rose hopefully, ‘I’m 
here, what is left of me. I was enticed 
in here by these members of the English 
Club who then demanded that I help 
them out on their Pageant. I’m thank- 
ful that you have come for you always 
have ideas.” 

The wilted figures revived and the 
blank expressions assumed an animated 
aspect. 

“We want a dance” some one ex- 
plained, “something appropriate for 
October.” 

The Art Director gave an eestatic 
little skip. 
she took one of the proffered chairs. ‘I 


“I’m so glad I came,” and 


wonder if you could not give the ‘ Dance 
of the Autumn Leaves’ as I gave it 
once before the Copley Society.”’ 

“Tell us about it,” they cried. 

“Tt was my first experience and I was 
absolutely green about producing any- 
thing of the kind, but the Chairman of 
the Committee for the Twelfth Night 
Revels approved of the idea as I de- 
scribed it and told me to ‘go ahead.’ 
The music was very suggestive and the 


dancers so clever in expressing my idea 


that the dance proved a success. 
“T sent word to the Art School that 
I would like fourteen girls who were 





These 


girls met me at one of the studios and | 


willing to take part in a dance. 


explained the dance to them. 

“* You know how the autumn leaves 
flutter down from the trees and at the 
first puff of wind scamper down the 
street—pause—flutter and = sway 
madly chase each other in a circle 
pause—then scamper in another direc- 
tion—whirl separately or in pairs and 
again in groups. 

“*“That is the picture we want to 
‘That is the 
action. Now comes the rest of the 


present,’ I told them. 


story, the passive part. 

“*The leaves finally drift into a 
group, flutter and sway and then re- 
main still. A little flame ignites them, 
and a puff of smoke rises, followed by 
another and another till the leaves are 
consumed and only a pile of ashes left.’ 

‘Whether such a story could be repre- 
sented by dancing I did not know, but I 
thought Art 
imagination to try it. 


Students had enough 
They agreed 
after some amused remarks about being 
reduced to ashes.”’ 

“What did they wear?” 

“Dresses simulating autumn leaves. 
Short skirts of floating panels shaped 
like leaves, the waist a leaf shaped 
tabard, hair worn loose. The materials 
for the dresses were cambric in soft 
browns, yellows, greens and old _ rose, 
not red and vellow. “ 

‘What was used for music?” 
‘Robin Hood’ 
I happened to 


“Selections from 


arranged for mandolin. 
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have that selection and we found it very 
suggestive. 

“For introduction, the musicians 
played a little run of scales, so that the 
Leaves could scamper into line, then to 
the tune (A) they first swayed rhythmi- 
cally (Fig. 1), then separated taking 
partners or dancing alone (Figs. 2 and 3). 
(B) Joining hands they danced in a 
circle (Fig. 4), then still clasping hands 
the leader raced to another position, 
again formed acircle, round and round 
reversing slowly down, swaying and 
finally all sank on their knees. Then 
from behind the scenes (C) skipped the 
little Flame, a boy dressed in scarlet 
with floating sleeves of red tarlatan cut 
in points and streaming behind as he 
flashed his torch upward ateach accented 
note. Round and round the circle he 
skipped, the second time round touching 
a ‘Leaf’ on the shoulder with his torch, 
(the accented note timed this). As 
each ‘ Leaf’ felt the signal, as if ignited 
she tossed upward her smoke scarf 
(chiffon) and when all were ‘afire,’ the 
Flame leaped in their midst and scarfs 
and torch waved in unison. Fig. (6). 

“Tt was a pretty picture for the filmy 
scarfs were varied, blue-grey, rose- 
grey, yellowish and greenish, blending 
exquisitely about the brilliant figure in 
the center. 

“Then away skipped the little Flame 
waving his torch upward to the strongly 
marked music and two graceful Leaves 
rose in the center as the music changed 
to waltz time (Fig. 6 B), and while 
the others were still kneeling, these 
swayed and _ skillfully 
scarfs, the smoke 


waved their 
ascending about 
them. The music slowed down, the 


central figures sank to their knees, the 


others leaned on their elbows, then all 
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fell prone (Fig. 7), the grey scarfs 
covering them. The leaves had burned 
their gay life to ashes.’’ 

“Let’s try it’, enthusiastically cried 
the listeners, the English Club and 
Penelope Stone. 

“One moment,” interposed a practi- 
calmember. ‘These were art students, 
you say. Where did you get the small 
boy.” 

“That is irrelevant to the description 
” replied the Art Director, 
‘But it came near being the frustration 


of the dance, 


of its performance, however, it may 
interest you as an example of good luck. 

“It seemed an easy matter to secure a 
small brother of some art student, but 
they were all too old, too young, too 
Mother wouldn't 


let Charlie stay up so late, or Johnny 


clumsy or too shy. 


had the whooping cough at the last 
minute. 

“In desperation I determined to ask 
the first appropriate child I met on the 
street, and that is what I did. Found 
him playing back of the Public Library. 
I knew intuitively that he could dance, 
and his dark eyes were like stars when | 
described what I wanted. He led me to 
the basement where he lived (his father 
was a janitor) and to my joy his mother 
consented to let her boy dance. 

“The costume? Two yards of poppy 
red flannel folded double, a hole cut in 
the center of the fold and slipped over 
his head, then pinned to fit his little 
body, the surplus cloth cut in jagged 
‘flames’ to flutter down the sides. 

‘A square of tarlatan cut on the diag- 
onal and the straight sides sewed to- 
gether, the other edge cut in jagged 
points formed the sleeves. He was a 
picture when finally arrayed and he 
danced beautifully.” 
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Weaving in the Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades 
C. LOUISE SCHAFFNER 


HEN presented in its simplest and 
most primitive form, weaving, 
one of the industries most essential to 
the welfare of man, awakens an enthusi- 
interest and in small 


astic response 


children, those of 
age. 
fested by them, when they discover that 


even Kindergarten 


A great sense of wonder is mani- 
so many useful and beautiful articles 
about them are made up of an infinite 
number of small threads woven together 
and when they are taught how to make 
some of these articles, in miniature, they 
are filled with a sense of joyand satisfac- 
tion. 

Weaving affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the teaching of applied art. 
An appreciation of good design, if only 
in good, well-arranged stripes, good 
color, good proportion, and good work- 
manship, can be developed through its 
If children are shown good 
table 
linen, dress goods, tapestries, rugs, etc., 
their called to the 
various elements that help to produce 
the 


appreciation will be greatly increased 


teachings. 


specimens of artistic weaving, 


and attention is 


beautiful results, their sense of 
and they will unconsciously, perhaps, 
establish for themselves a standard of 
achievement. 

the the 


characters of many children, I believe, 


One of greatest faults in 


is carelessness, especially in the working 


out of their ideas. They are often 


satisfied with results that do not in the 


least their best efforts. In- 


represent 
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stead of condoning this evil, as so many 
parents and teachers do from a mistaken 
sense of kindness, I believe that children 
should from the first have this tendency 
corrected. The tendency to impatience 
and haste should be overbalanced by the 
desire to have the finished article as 
nearly perfect as it is possible, at their 
particular stage of development, to 
make it. 

with 


in all work 


little children, and big ones too for that 


I have found my 
matter, that when the teacher seemed to 
expect little from them, they were satis- 
fied 

sults. 


with small effort and inferior re- 
But when I held before them the 
standard of perfection, there was great 
effort, and it is through effort that we 
The results 
factory not only to the teacher but to 


grow. were most satis- 


the children as well. They were happy 
in the realization of growth and achieve- 
ment. The greatest Teacher that ever 
lived said, “‘ Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father in Heaven is perfect.”’ It seems 
to me that our standard all through life 
should be perfection. 

Instead of having the children spend 
so much time, as they formerly did, in 
weaving paper mats that were of no 
particular use to anyone, progressive 
teachers now let the children learn the 
technique of weaving in the making of 
articles that are of some vital interest to 
them. 

One of the best problems for a group 
of children, because it admits of so many 
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variations in the teaching of “the 
applied arts” or ‘“crafts,”’ is the making 
and furnishing of a doll house. A very 
satisfactory one may be made of berry 
crates or wooden boxes. If two crates 
or boxes are set back to back and one set 
at each end, across the ends of the first 
two, a very spacious bungalow of four 
large rooms will be ready for furnishing. 
A slanting roof may be made with a few 
narrow strips of wood and some heavy 
paper or cloth. 

Furnishing the doll house will show 
the children how important a_ place 
weaving occupies in home making. 
They can make rugs of all kinds, covers 
for beds, tables, etc., curtains, portieres, 
towels, and clothing for the people who 
will occupy the house. 

The illustrations show a number of 
simple articles that may be made by 
children from five to eight or nine years 
of age. The difficulty of a problem 
must, of course, depend not so much on 
the age, as on the ability and mental 
development of the child. Many more 
examples might be shown, as baskets, 
dolls’ sweaters, socks, ete., which can all 
be made on card-board or straw-board 
looms as were all the things that are 
shown, with the exception of the 
finished hammock and the large rug 
with the border on all four sides. These 
two were made on wooden looms with 
steel needles along the sides to keep the 
edges straight. 

The first piece of weaving that a small 
child makes should be done with the 
warp and woof thread of the same 
material, as thick as possible, but of two 
different colors or shades, so that the 
“over and under” of the threads will 
show plainly as in Figs. 1 and2. When 
the elementary principle of weaving is 


understood, the warp may be of string 
and the woof of some thicker material 
and the threads pushed close together as 
in most of the pieces here shown. 

Looms for very little folks may be 
made with no expense and very little 
effort on the part of the teacher. The 
children can bring the tops or bottoms 
of boxes or the backs of tablets of paper. 
The teacher will need to measure and 
rule only one loom. All the others may 
be made with a pricking needle, three or 
four being pricked at a time if the 
material is not too heavy. As soon as 
children have learned the use of the 
ruler, they can make their own looms, 
and, of course, string them as well. 
The older children may “figure out”’ or 
invent looms of their own to enable 
them to make the particular thing they 
have in mind. 

I have found that one of the essentials 
to successful weaving in the schoolroom 
is teaching the children how to fasten 
the warp thread on the back of the 
loom after it is strung. If a thread is 
used that is long enough to leave an end 
a little more than twice the width of the 
loom, at the top and at the bottom, it 
may be run back and forth through the 
small stitches on the back, forming a 
cord that makes a good, firm finish. 
While weaving, children need to be 
warned repeatedly not to pull the woof 
threads too tight, so that whatever they 
are weaving will not be narrower in the 
middle than at the ends. 

In making the rug with the fringe 
(Fig. 4), it is well to extend only every 
other thread to the end of the loom for 
fringe. The alternate threads should be 
drawn up to the end of the warp thread 
to hold it in place. 

The bag, (Fig. 6) is made on a double 
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The 
the 
at the bottom but through only 


loom. warp threads are strung 


through two thicknesses of card- 
board 
one thickness at the top, going back 
through the bottom hole and up on the 
other side, through one thickness of 
card-board again, leaving the loom open 
at the top, but closed at the bottom. 
There must be an uneven number of 
warp threads so that the woof may be 
woven continuously around the loom, 
resulting in a bag of one piece with no 
seam at the sides nor at the bottom. 

In all of the round looms, it is neces- 
sary to have an uneven number of warp 


strings, as the weaving goes ‘round and 


round” continuously. Very satisfac- 
tory little baskets may be made in the 
same way that the hat (Fig. 11) is made. 


The sides of the basket may be a little 
higher than the crown of the hat, and 
instead of the brim, another little circle 
may be woven for the cover. This may 
be fastened with a few stitches. 

Fig. 14) 
is made by weaving a strip, the desired 


The border on the large rug, 


width of the border, straight across the 
the 
sides is made by weaving back and forth 


top and bottom, The border on 
on as many strings as necessary to get 
the proper width, leaving the center to 
be filled in with 
The inside warp thread of the border 


later another color. 
must also serve as the outside thread of 
the center, being used twice. Various 
simple designs may be worked into the 
the 


excellent problem for the older children. 


center in same way. This is an 


The Versatile Tin Can 


FRANK 
™ HY are discarded tins like enter- 
prising American boys?”’ 
“Because their motto is: ‘I can!” 

“ Not quite.” 

“Because goats like them.” 

“(Cuess again.” 

“Because the poor old Kaiser expected 
them to ‘Can’ him!” 

“Oh no! 
both full of such endless possibilities. ”’ 


It is just because they are 


Do you get that? 

No matter how empty they get in 
other respects, they are always full of 
possibilities. A few of the possibilities 
of empty tins 
kind of 
course his counterpart, the same kind of 
make the 


things that this partic- 


ular American boy, and of 


American girl, can with 


M. RICH 


limited tools and the very limited and 
precious time at their disposal—it will 
be our job in this article to explain. 
The projects include flying tops, carts, 
wheelbarrow, weights, balances, talking 
machine, steam engine, telegraph instru- 
ment, motor—all well made and sub- 
stantial and with ordinary tin cans as 
the main foundation. 

The tools needed are good sharp tin 
snips, wire cutting pliers, compasses, 
files, round and flat, some drills and a 
soldering iron. 

The 


solder, acid, clean, bright tin cans, and a 


materials include sandpaper, 
few special bits of hardware like screws, 
nails, wire, ete. If a good part of the 


work is done at home, mention should 
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perhaps be made of a family of patient, 
long-suffering relatives, which is a very 
important asset, unless you have, as I 
hope, a private retreat where you can 
pursue your labors and store your appa- 
ratus out of others’ way. 


He »W TO SOLDER 


Soldering may sound hopelessly new and 
difficult to some who have never tried it, but it 
is really very easy to learn. The main point to 
remember is that melted solder rolls off a 
corroded surface like water off oiled paper; but 
when a surface has been seraped or filed or 
sandpapered till it is absolutely bright and 
clean, and then covered with a “ flux’”’ i. e 
soldering acid, powdered rosin, or sal-ammoniac, 
preferably the acid—it is almost as easy to 
handle solder as to spread butter on bread. 

Soldering acid is made by putting zine into 
dilute hydrochloric (muriatic) acid, bit by bit, 
till the acid has dissolved all the zine it will 
This liquid, now called zine chloride, is applied 
with a stick to the surfaces to be soldered. 
One should use care of course not to get much 
of it on the fingers, and certainly not to get it 
mixed with the croup medicine on the pantry 
shelf. 

If your soldering iron is like most of those I 
have seen boys dig up, the first step in soldering 
will be to “‘tin”’ the iron, which means to give 
it a good coating of solder all over the outside. 
To do this, file out the dents made by these 
years of driving nails, prying boxes and general 
misuse and leave the surface spotless and even. 
Heat the iron in the blue flame of an alcohol 
lamp, gas stove, gasoline torch, or among the 
white coals of a clean wood, coal or charcoal 
fire. The yellow flame of gas, wood or kerosene 
can be used, but the soot deposited on the iron 
has to be wiped off each time, and even then it 
interferes with the best results. The iron 
should always stay in the heat till the flame 
burns green, but not until the iron becomes red 
or it will have to be retinned. After filing the 
iron bright and even, and heating to the right 
temperature, lay some solder, with whatever 
kind of flux you have, on a piece of sandpaper 


or clean board and rub the iron into the mix- 
ture till the entire surface is thoroughly coated. 
Never try to solder with a corroded iron, for 





tin on the iron illustrates very well that curious 
Scripture passage: “To one that hath, more 
shall be added and it shall have an abundance, 
but from one that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which it hath 

Wire solder is somewhat better for beginners 
than bar solder, as it is more easily held and 
melted, but either form will do. In soldering, 
lay bits of solder along the crack or else hold the 
solder against the iron near the parts to be 
joined; then press steadily to heat both solder 
and article, and at the same time guide the 
melted metal evenly into and over all parts of 
the joint. For strength and security, make 
sure that entire surfaces are connected with a 
broad film of solder penetrating between them, 
and are not simply tacked here and there with 
only a weak hinge of solder along the outside 
edge. Where the surfaces to be joined have a 
very small area, as for instance, where a wheel 
of tin has to be attached to an axis of wire, a 
hub of solder needs to be built up to secure the 
necessary rigidity To lay on a thickness of 
solder the article must not get too hot, nor the 
iron held against the lump too long, or the 
solder will run off as fast as it is applied, 
leaving only a thin coating behind 

Always give the work a good finish. Do not 
leave it straggling and uneven but plane it up 
by smoothing the surface over with a hot iron 
just fast enough to melt off and spread out all 
irregularities. Final finishing touches can be 
put on with a file. Let us repeat and keep 
repeating the great secret of a sound joint in 
soldering—shining, spotless surfaces, filed, 
scraped and sandpapered clear of every trace 
of tarnish and corrosion 


Curtine Trin 


Considerable care must be used in cutting 
tin, as the edges are usually very sharp, and 
there are numerous sharp slivers with very 
pointed suggestions for the careless. A little 
iodine would better be kept at hand for dis- 
infecting scratches 

Note the shape of tin shears, and the direc- 
tion the metal takes in leaving them. This will 
help you to understand why round cans cut so 
easily in one direction, leaving smooth, even 
edges, while cuts in the opposite direction are 
jagged and difficult to make. In cutting heavy 
iron, wherever possible, rest the lower handle of 
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the shears on the bench and so get triple pres- 
sure, one unit by gripping, and two by bearing 
on the upper handle. Remember that even 
fairly heavy iron should cut easily. If it does 
not, the shears are badly worn or badly ad- 
justed. You will save time and blisters by 
having this corrected. 


A Fiyinc Top 


An interesting toy, and a good piece of 


Mark 


out of tin, two 3-inch circles connected with a 


soldering to practice on is a flying top. 


short bar, like a figure eight or the outline of a 
dumb-bell. Bore a hole in the center of the 
bar, between the two circles, and solder in a 
small tube, 2'% inches long, made by bending 
tin around a large nail. It is something of a 
trick to bend a small cylinder as long as this, 
and make a good job, for it is hard to clamp the 
whole width of metal unless you have a broad 
vise, and if you bend the edge much in any one 
place, it will stretch, and cause the edge to crimp 
or frill. Hence, make only the tiniest bends at 
a time, or else grasp the edge of the tin between 
the side of the nail and a length of stiff, straight 
metal, and bend the whole width at once. 

Cut off the head of a nail; smooth it up with a 
file, and drive it part way into the end of a 
piece of broom handle. Give the two tin cir- 
cles a twist to set them at an angle with each 
Wind 
strong string around the tube, starting with an 


other, like the blades of a propeller. 


Give 
her a sharp pull and away she soars, like the 
feelings of a fellow who is just starting on a 


overhand hitch as in winding any top. 


Then, of course, before long, it begins 
to flutter and sink like the feelings of the same 
fellow when he falls into the brook or is asked 


picnic. 


to speak a piece at that picnic. 


Cars, Carts, WHEELBARROWS, ETC. 


Wheels for toy railway cars are made by 
soldering two disks of tin to a spindle with half 
an inch of spindle projecting. Bearings are 
made by bending 34-inch strips of tin around 
three sides of a rectangle and punching the 
short sides with holes for the ends of the 
spindles. Washers made of narrow strips of 
tin wound around the spindles help the wheels 
to move steadily. These bearings can be 
tacked to boards or soldered to flat strips of tin 
for platform cars, or attached to wooden or tin 


boxes, to toy animals, and so forth to make an 
endless variety of playthings for the little tots. 
Be sure to smooth off all sharp points and 
edges. 

Larger, stronger and much more practical 
wheels are made on the principle of the flying 
top with a hollow axle box fitting axles of wire, 
bolts, screws or nails. For each wheel select 
two round cans of equal, or very nearly equal 
diameter. Covers of certain cans and pails are 
also good. If cans are used cut them down so 
as to make a wheel of the desired thickness. 
If the two pieces are of exactly the same size, 
slit or crimp the edge of the one so that it will 
fit snugly inside the other. 

Make a hub or axle box by bending a strip of 
tin of the right width around the axle, as was 
Make holes 
in the center of both halves of the wheel, just 
large enough to fit the hub tightly 


done in the case of the flying top. 


then solder 
in place and put a seam of solder around the 
circumference. 

If extra heavy, solid wheels are needed, as 
for coasters, carts, wheelbarrows, kiddie cars, 
or anything that has considerable weight to 
bear, solder the inside half of the wheel to the 
axle box, set the wheel in a level place and fill 
with soft cement, tar, plaster-paris, or other 
cheap, hard filler and let it set. Then slip on 
the outer half of the wheel and solder both hub 
and rim. 

Most boys can find uses enough for such 
wheels without much help from me, but here 
are two or three ideas that may be suggestive. 
Nail two long braces to the under side of a box, 
slanting them toward each other at one end. 
Fasten a wheel between them and put on some 
upright pieces for legs and you have a wheel- 
barrow. Screw a couple of wheels to the sides 
of a soap box and you have a cart. The most 
popular thing in our neighborhood seems to be 
a nameless kind of projectile consisting of a 
plank with two wheels screwed rigidly at the 
back and at the front, two wheels on a wide 
moveable axle swung on a centerpin and 
washers. In coasting the rider holds the front 
wheels with a rope and guides them with his 
feet somewhat like a bob-sled. A smart guy 
who owns one says it is better than a rifle, 
because he can make it shoot round a corner. 
Yes, and to tell the truth, I think he can kill 
more with it too. 
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SCALES AND BALANCES 


\ slight variation of the wheels just described 
gives you serviceable, accurate weights of 
various sizes, for weighing anything from a 
paper of seeds to a hundredweight of coal. Cut 
the cans to the right thickness and fit them 
together. Fill them with sand till they are 
approximately the right weight, allowing for 
enough solder to seal the beam, then add bits of 
solder or remove them till they balance exactly 
with weights from standard scales. 

Good balances can also be made from cans 
Use two rulers or similar strips of wood for the 
beams. Nail them to heavier wooden cross 
Strips of wood, ortoa rectangular tin or wooden 
box having enough of the bottom removed to 
allow plenty of room for the standard. The 
standard is simply another can, square or 
round, set bottom up, punched with two holes 
which support the beams by means of a fine 
wire stretched tightly across and fastened to 
shoe buttons in the middle on both sides. The 
balance pans are quarter cylinders of tin also 
wired to shoe buttons placed in holes at the 
ends of the beams, and so arranged as to allow 
the pans to swing freely between them. It is 
very important to have the shoe buttons placed 
at absolutely the same distance from the center 
on both ends of the beams, or the scales will 
not weigh accurately, however accurate the 
weights may be. The buttons should also all 
be in the same straight line, or better, the cen- 
ter ones should be the smallest perceptible dis- 
tance higher than the ends, so that the pans W ill 
come to rest when perfectly balanced Short 
screws or bolts in the cross strips on both sides 
enables the builder to adjust the balances by 
taking up slight inequalities in material by 
moving them to right or left 

At the risk of practicing scales too long, I will 
suggest another kind of balance of a new pat- 
tern that is very neat and easy to make Get 
a spring of a size suitable for the kind of scales 
you need—a stiff screen-door spring, let us say, 
lor heavy work, ora piece trom a broken shade 
roller for a postal or other light scales Send a 
neat, smooth evlinder which will be a loose fit 
tor the spring Bend another loose cylinder, 
loose enough to take in this first one, telescope 
fashion without friction. Avoid all erimps or 
frills as suggested in the paragraph on the fly Ing 
top Make a circular cap of tin that will fit 
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Punch a hole in the 
center and solder in an S-wire or double ring, 


each of the cylinders 


and connect them to the ends of the spring 
Place the caps In the cy linders and solder. To 
the smaller end attach a stout wire hook, and 
to the larger a wire ring to hold the scales up 
by. The scales are now complete except for 
the graduations, which can be put on by 
weighing out accurate amounts, hanging them 
on the hook, and scratching a line where the 
edge of the larger cylinder comes on the side 


of the smaller one. 
\ Home-Mape TaLkKInGc Macuint 


\ tin can talking machine of the type I am 
going to describe is more fun than a barrel of 
monkeys. To be sure, 1 have never owned a 


barrel of monkeys, nor had first hand 
experiences from anyone who has, but the more 
I think about it, the more I am certain that the 
talking machine is to be preferred [ will not 
boast of the excellence of the music the machine 
produces, for there is no governor to keep the 
speed constant and the tune absolutely true to 
pitch. But is is a real talking machine for it 
plays speaking records with excellent effect 
The materials needed area rectangular covered 
tin box, like a large cocoa box, a couple ol large 
heavy nails for crank shaft and spindle, a pie 
tin and some plaster paris for a turntable, a 
large piece ol stiff cardboard for a horn, a foot 
or so of 34-inch stick for horn support, a stout 
cork for reproducer, a stout rubber band for a 
belt, a bit of friction tape for pulley s, and, of 
course, talking machine needles and records 
The nail used for the spindle should have the 
head cut off about two inches above the box 
Make a hole i 
cover or pie tin that will be a tight fit for the 
Solder so that the turntable will 


the exact center of the round 


spindle 
come ly, inch higher than the box The box in 
use lies on a broad side Draw a center line 
running up the end (originally the bottom of 
the can) and across the top. On this line 
measure up one half inch and bore a hole that 


Mark 


and cut with a knife the lower three sides of a 


will be a good easy fit for the spindle 


1 inch square having its center in this hole 
Bend this square flap into the can at right 
angles and you have the lower bearing for the 
vertical spindle. The upper one is made by 


boring a similar hole on the center line on the 
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top, 4 inch from the end. The crank shaft 
runs through the box near the open end in a 
horizontal direction. Measure carefully and 
bore the holes evenly. The head of the nail is 
left on to keep the crank from pulling out in 
one direction, and a tin crank is bent up to 
keep it from pulling out in the other. The 
nail will need to be smoothed up near the 
head to make a good bearing. Slip on the belt 
before bending the crank, and see that every- 
thing works well. Notice where the belt runs 
naturally, and at this place on crank shaft and 
spindle make little pulleys with a couple of 
turns of friction tape. Dust the tape to 
reduce stickiness. Nail the stick to the cover. 

Describe and cut a quarter circle of card- 
board, using a radius of about 12 inches. Wet 
the cardboard to soften it, and bend it into a 
cone. Glue the seam and tack it to a stick till 
it has dried thoroughly. We assume that the 
horn will be used seam up. On the opposite 
side, 3 inches from the point, glue in the cork, 
allowing it to project a quarter of an inch. 
Carefully estimate the position of the horn on 
the machine, so that the bottom will be hori- 
zontal and the needle in proper position, ae 


always traveling toward the center of the 


record. Cut the wooden support off at the 
proper height, and cut a hole in the bottom of 
the horn large enough to admit it and allow 
necessary play. Round the top of the support 
and fasten the horn with a small brad 

Fill the pan level full of cement or plaster 
paris, to give weight and steadiness to the turn- 
table. Let it harden in a place where it will be 
perfectly level. Put a disk of paper over the 
plaster, make a hole in the cork with a darning 
needle so that the talking machine needle will 
enter firmly at an angle of 45° and point in the 
direction the record is to turn, and your 
machine is complete. Turn the record steadily 
in a clockwise direction, about 80 revolutions 
per minute and you will be well repaid for the 
pains you have taken. The talking machine 
is often referred to as ‘“‘canned music”’ but we 
have been the first to get it out of ordinary tin 


cans. 
\ Tin Can Stream ENGIN} 


By this time you begin to realize some of the 
possibilities of tin cans, | hope; and | hope that 
the patience of the home folks is not entirely 


exhausted. For if it is, you had better pass by 
this next project. 

You will remember from stories in the school 
reader how little Jimmy Watt, the inventor of 
the steam engine used to get his mother’s goat 
by monkeying with her tea kettle. Betwixt 
the monkey and the goat, her kitchen, you see, 
became a regular menagerie. Now you would 
suppose that James, after such an experience in 
his own youth would have had more patience 
with inventions in his old age, but not so. In 
his old age, it is said, he was so nervous about 
having steam locomotives and tractors puffing 
around that he had it inserted in his lease that 
none should ever be allowed, under any cir- 
cumstances, to go past his house And so it 
goes; one generation cannot understand the 
ambitions of the next 

However, if in your case, the coast is clear 
and everybody agreeable, you might repeat 
Watt’s invention with some improvements 
Your talking machine was considerably better 
than the first model Edison made. This 
engine, likewise, will be more efficient than the 
first one of Watt’s. 

The materials needed are an empty varnish 
can with a cork stopper, for a boiler; a stove 
bolt long enough to go through the middle of 
the can to keep the top and bottom from 
bulging; a small metal box, like a shaving soap 
box, at least 3 inches long, for a cylinder; a 
3 inch piece of metal tube, like a pea shooter, 
for a steam chest, and another to go through 
the cork; a rubber or flexible metal gas tube to 
connect boiler and steam chest; heavy wire for 
connecting rods and crank shaft; rather heavy 
tin for sliding valve, piston, guides, shaft 
hanger and connecting and eccentric rods; 
some heavy grease and a little woolen or jute 
yarn. 

To make the boiler, bore holes in the center 
of the broad sides of the varnish can, screw in 
the staybolt, and solder to prevent leaks 
Make a hole in the cork with a round file and 
insert the tube 

Tomake the engine, bore a quarter of an inch 
hole in the side of the cylinder at the closed end, 
and in the middle of the steam chest another 
hole of the same size Put these openings 
together and draw through tightly a bunch of 
soft cord big enough to fill the hole Draw the 


cord till the evlinder and the steam chest are 
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brought close together, and the hole filled so 
that solder cannot enter. Solder steam chest 
and cylinder firmly together. Draw out the 
cord and smooth up the inside of the steam 
chest very gently with a round file. There 
must be no dent or projection to interfere with 
the smooth working of the sliding valve 

In the crank shaft wire, bend two cranks, 
one inch deep and a half inch broad, set at an 
angle of 90° to each other. Technically, one 
is called the crank and the other the eccentric 
See that the shaft ends after bending are in 
true alignment. Cut two cans to make a 
wheel as described above. Solder the inside 
half as close as possible to the crank. Get it 
at perfect right angles to the shaft, set it in a 
level place and fill it with plaster paris. Slip 
on the outer half of the wheel for a little while 
to let it harden, then take it off for a day or 
two to let it dry out. Then solder this second 
half of the wheel at the shaft and at the rim. 

Hold the fly wheel and shaft up to the boiler 
and caleulate and mark the relative position of 
cylinder and crank, eccentric and steam chest 
Solder the cylinder in position with the centers 
of cylinder and steam chest on the same level. 
Mark out and cut the shaft hanger to support 
the crank shaft. Notice that the holes for the 
bearings should be on the same level as the 
center of the cylinder. Bend up the flange and 
solder the shaft hanger to the boiler. Cut off 
the shaft so that a half inch will project beyond 
the hanger at both ends. When the driving 
and eccentric rods are in position on the shaft a 
washer or ring of wire will be soldered to the 
shaft on the inside of the hangers, to prevent 
the shaft from slipping sideways, except when 
it needs to be removed, then the hanger issprung 
over the ends of the shaft, and shaft and wheel 
are taken out. 

Calculate carefully the length of valve rods, 
eccentric rods, piston rod and drivingrod. In 
the two wire rods, bend a ring that will be a 
good fit for the rivets or cotter pins with which 
they are attached to the tin rods. On the other 
end of the wires, make a kind of narrow spool 
by cutting circles of tin, a loose fit for steam 
chest and cylinder, soldering the circles firmly 
to the rods, and winding with the yarn well 


smeared with some heavy. grease or other 


lubricant. Start the winding with a simple 
overhand hitch, as in winding a top, and end 
with a clove hitch, (illustrated in the dictionary) 
or several of them, to keep the yarn from un- 
winding. Take pains to make this packing a 
good fit for the tube it slides in, so that it will 
not bind on the one hand, nor waste steam on 
the other. Test for a good fit by blowing with 
the breath. 

For driving rod and eccentric rod, double a 
half inch strip of heavy tin, and bore a hole the 
size of the crank shaft one inch from the loop. 
Bore the other end with holes for rivets. 
These holes, must, of course, be marked with 
accuracy to bring piston and sliding valve in 
the right position throughout the stroke. The 
sliding valve, especially must be located right, 
or the engine will not run at all. The sliding 
valve must shut off steam before the return 
stroke of the piston begins or the engine will 
stop itself. Since the valve is out of sight it 
may not be possible to get perfect adjustment 
with one hole, hence it is better to bore several 
holes close together, as shown, and find the 
right one by experiment. The loop is strung 
on the crank shaft, then spread out, with pliers 
and screw driver, to the full width of the crank. 
The guides which hold the wire rods are easily 
made and soldered to the can. When every- 
thing is oiled, the whole should run briskly and 
freely when one blows into the tube connected 
with the steam chest, starting at the beginning 
of the stroke 

Fill the can half full of water. Put the cork 
in tight. Set the boiler on the stove, gas plate, 
etc. When the water begins to boil give the 
fly wheel a twist and she will begin to chug 
along right merrily, my boys-o. ‘‘Too bad”’ 
you will say, “‘tc let all that power go to waste. 
I must connect it to a circular saw or a steam- 
boat or something.’’ But you had better let 
the regular grown up engines do this work, 
for if loaded too heavily the cork will blow 
out and somebody may get a painful burn. 
This engine, like many others must be 
managed with judgment and watchfulness 
Steam is a good friend but a bad master. 
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Sealing Wax Beads 
JANE LITTELL 


NEW fad, and for a wonder an One stick of sealing wax will make 
inexpensive one, is the necklace of | three small beads or two larger ones. 

sealing wax beads strung on knotted Break the stick into equal sized pieces. 
silk cord, either of matching or vividly Hold the knitting needle over the flame 
contrasting color. so that the heat strikes it at about two 

You have seen them, of course, but inches from the end. Heat the needle 
no one unfamiliar with the origin of the just enough so that it will melt a tiny 
bright beads could tell of what they are groove in the wax. If the needle is too 
made. Most frequently, four pairs of hot, the wax will smoke and slide around 
beads are strung on the silk cord, with onit. When the needle is just the right 
knots to hold them in place, each pair temperature, the wax will cling to it and 
being the same size and shape and harden. 
differing from the other pairs in the neck Lay the heated part of the needle on 
lace, if it so pleases the maker. The one piece of the sealing wax lengthwise. 
cord reaches nearly to the belt, and the Place another piece of the wax on top 
beads are arranged within ten or twelve of the needle and on top of the first 
inches of each end so that nothing but piece. The heat will melt them very 
the soft cord touches the back of the © slightly, and the mass can be squeezed 
neck. Beads under a heavy coat collar together. If the wax gets too hot, or 
can be very uncomfortable. catches fire, plunge it into a glass of cold 

There is wide scope for individual water. 
ideas in these necklaces, and one may Pass the block of wax on the needle 
have a different one for each dress, if quickly through the flame, turning the 
desired, for they take but little time to needle round and round all the time and 
make. not allowing the wax to become too soft 

Necessary for each necklace are five or hot to handle. When it is_ soft 
small sticks of sealing wax to be used as enough to work, pinch it into the desired 
the base of the beads, and one or two shape with dry fingers. The wax does 
sticks of contrasting color to trim them not hold much heat and is easy to handle. 
with, a yard and a quarter of silk cord of After the bead is shaped, pass it 
the size of the hole to be made in the quickly through the flame, turning it all 
bead, and a steel knitting needle of the the while, until the rough edges of the 
same size. The work may be done over — sealing wax have melted down and the 
an alcohol lamp or a gas jet. A tiny bead is perfectly smooth. Dip it into 
spatula or a steel manicure instrument the glass of water to harden it before it 
may be used to spread the trimming _ loses its shape. 
color in the beads, or adding tiny flower On bright colored beads, such as 
decorations. Tissue paper should be — coral, turquoise blue, jade green, orange 
kept at hand to clean these instruments _ or scarlet, it gives a weird mottled effect 
and the knitting needle. to let the wax catch afire and then 
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plunge it immediately into the water. 
Don’t be afraid to use the water, if the 
sealing wax gets too hot to handle. 

If your necklace is to be of plain beads 
strung on contrasting cord, all that re- 
mains is to take the bead off the needle. 
This is done by heating the needle at 
The heat will 
travel along the needle inside the bead. 
When the it 
requires very little heat to loosen it, slip 
it off quickly. 
it 
quickly, and turn the bead to make 


both ends of the bead. 


bead seems loose, and 
Reheat the needle, and 


pass through the hole again very 
sure the hole is perfectly smooth, and 
the bead is done. 

There are various ways of ornament- 
A of 


shape green jade beads with a thin 


ing these beads. necklace oval 
coating of red and gold, was strung on a 
green cord. To add the coating, the 
spatula was heated slightly and touched 
to a stick of red wax and then drawn the 
length of the bead, leaving a line of red 
wax. Four lines of red and four of gold 
were applied, then the bead was run 
through the flame and turned in one 
direction so that the ornamenting colors 
spread. This is done, of course, before 
the bead is removed from the needle. 
No two beads so treated will be exactly 
alike. 
mon, but the action of the heat makes a 
different pattern on each bead. 


True, they have colors in com- 


Square beads of soft lavendar were 
decorated with forget-me-nots of blue 
with yellow centers and leaves of green. 
Tiny dabs of sealing wax were applied 
with the hot spatula and these flowers 
were allowed to harden as applied, with- 
out passing the bead again through the 
be an artist to 
A little practice 


flame. One need not 
apply such flowers. 


work on paper will determine the size 
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of flowers to be used, and will show the 
ease with which these are applied. 
Anotherway of finishing the bead isto 
draw rough lines in the surface of the 
finished \ 


rose colored bead so treated looks like 


bead with a hot spatula. 
the roughly shaped and fragrant beads 
made of rose petals. A necklace of tiny 
gold beads with a large rough bead of 
rose colored wax every two inches of its 
length is very attractive. 

In threading the beads onto the silk 
cord, knot the end of the cord and fasten 
the 


Then slip on the first bead from the 


rough edge with tiny stitches. 


other end of the cord. Then another 


knot to keep it in place. If you are 
using four pair of beads, make another 
the first bead, 


and then slip on the second bead, and 


knot two inches from 
make another knot to keep it in place. 
Allow an extra inch to two between the 
second and third beads, and then when 
the beads are all in place, (four on one 
end of the cord and four on the other) 
knot the two ends together, allowing the 
knot to come between the second and 
third beads. If the beads are made with 
each pair of a different size, be sure that 
the matching beads are opposite each 
the finished necklace. The 
beads nearest the neck should be the 
smallest, graduating so that the pair at 


other in 


the ends of the cord are the largest. 
Another way of finishing the necklace 
is by making a large bead with two holes 
in it, using two needles instead of one, 
the 
through it, instead of the knot four or 


and passing both ends of cord 


five inches from the ends. Or two beads 
may be made on separate needles, and 
fused together by the heat before they 
are removed from the needles, and the 


cords passed through these. 
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Household Handicrafts 


BERTHA MOREY 


FLOWERS FOR TRIMMING 


Very lovely ornaments and trimming 
for hats and evening gowns or costume 
silk and metalic 


may be made of 


material. Small pieces of handsome 
material may be used to good advan- 
the illustrated 


satin, velvet, metal tissue, 


tage. For ornament 
georgette, 
chiffon or taffeta may be used. 

If scraps are to be used, before begin- 
ning the actual work the material should 
be carefully pressed and the different 
kinds put together to be sure that there 
is enough to make the flower. 


The the 
planned so that after being cut apart 


pattern for petals is 
along the machine hemstitching there 
will be petals. Fairly 
the 
make 


two rows of 
best 
the 


hemstitched 


hemstitching makes 
this 


proof, 


coarse 
work. To 
the 

material should always be pressed before 


picot for 


picot fray 


cutting apart. Even velvet should be 


pressed by standing an iron on its 


square end and drawing the line of 
hemstitching over the point. 
In making any kind of trimming 


always remember that freshness of 


appearance is the greatest charm and 
not to fuss or work over the parts to be 
used. If it is necessary to practice, 
practice on some other material than 
that to be used for the final work. 
This is the failing point of the home 
milliner. There 
realize that the professional touch is to 
the work 


necessary. 


are very few who 
one more stroke 
Trying the effect 


by mussing up the material is fatal. 


not touch 
than is 


Twisting and patting will not make the 
The only plan is to start 
Material always does the same 


work right. 
right. 
thing when handled in the same manner 
and no amount of pulling will make a 
bias strip act like a straight one. 

The rose illustrated is made of light 
weight gold metal tissue of close weave. 
A crosswise straight strip four inches 
wide and eighteen inches long will make 
twelve petals and a scrap large enough 
to cover two wooden buttons for the 
center and the calyx. The stamens are 
lengths of gold cord with one end dipped 
After the button 
the 


in gold sealing wax. 


moulds are covered stamens are 
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sewed to the back of the button. One 
inch is cut from four of the petals and 
these petals gathered with one-eighth 
inch stitches and sewed as petals are 
naturally arranged to the back of the 
stamens on the button. The next row 
is treated the same except only one-half 
inch is cut from the petals and sewed so 
that the center of the petals comes where 
The 
last row is left as cut and sewed in place. 
A larger button mould than was used for 
the center is covered for the calyx and 
sewed round and round as shown in the 
illustration, with the gold cord leaving 
a length for the stem if one is needed. 
The stem should be wired by running a 
piece of uncovered wire through the 


the first row petal edges meet. 


DOTTED LINE TRANSFER OF 


Tracing an embroidery pattern in the 
usual way of pencil and transfer paper 
makes a clumsy and difficult line to 
follow when the work of embroidery 
is being done. A dotted line may very 
-asily be made by pinning the design to 
the linen and following the line of the 
design with a fine toothed tracing wheel. 
If the teeth are very sharp they should 
be dulled with a file or sand paper, as 
too teeth would injure the 
The black or blue transfer 
paper should be placed either under or 
over the linen with the coated side next 


sharp 
material. 





cord and through the hole in the button 
mould. The end of the wire is made into 
an eyelet and fastened to the covered 
button. This stem and calyx is sewed 
tightly to the back of the flower. The 
center of the flower is touched up with 
the gold sealing wax. Leaves are 
made of loops of gold ribbon and cord. 

Very small roses may be made by 
reducing the sizes of the parts and are 
especially interesting when made of 
different shades. 

If silk or velvet flowers are made the 
gold centers or self colored centers and 
sealing wax are attractive. 

Beaded centers for evening wear are 


very lovely. 


EMBROIDERY PATTERNS 
to the linen. By properly arranging 
the linen and transfer paper several 


About 
two can be made if the material is heavy. 


transfers may be made at once. 


Symmetrical designs may be quickly 
made by folding the material and the 
transfer paper through the center and 
tracing with the wheel only one half 
of the whole design. 

Many repeats of a border can be 
transferred by folding the paper and the 
linen together making the folds one 
repeat 
peat. 


in length, or one half a re- 


LAMP SHADES 


For the first attempt with a shade, it is best 
to do something small like a light shield or a 
candle shade. No amount of careful direction 
will quite meet all the things that experience 
will teach. 

Lamp shade frames of heavy enough wire to 
make a practical shade are almost impossible 


to make without a wire forming machine. It 
is possible to make the simpler forms of wire 
that is a little lighter than is used for the 
machine made frames. 

Brown and Sharp gauge 10 for the heavier 
main wires and 13 for the cross wires should be 


used. To shape the wire, wind it around some- 
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thing a little smaller in circumference than the 
circle you intend to use. If this is carefully 
done, a smoothly curved wire will result and 
after the ends are soldered together any abrupt 
To test the 


a circle of 


bends can be straightened out. 

roundness of the wire circle, draw 
the same size on a piece of paper and lay the 
wire circle over it and shape until it follows the 
drawn circle. Two large circles are necessary 
The top cir- 
If 


the lamp has one bulb, the fitter is made to rest 


for paper shades of plain shape 
cle must be made with a fitter for the lamp 


over the top of the bulb and if the lamp has two 
or more bulbs, a smaller fitter to screw over the 
top of the rod and rising above the bulbs. 

bulb 


make the 


To arrangement one wire 
circle 24% inches in diameter is attached to the 
top circle by three wires of equal length. To 
do this perfectly, an asbestos cone must be 


used to hold the parts while being soldered 
The cone is made by cutting the radius of a 
round sheet of asbestos and shaping to the 
of a the 
cut and soldered in three 
These 


cross wires may be held in place with pins while 


proper form cone to carry parts 


Lengths of wire are 


places equal distant from one another 


the soldering is being done 
Either fitter must be made with a downward 
the The 


fitter is made by using a 34-inch opening iron 


pitch as shown in illustration ar 
washer and using a lower cone for holding the 
work. 

Soft soldering is very easy to do if the direc- 
tions are followed. After the joint is arranged 
as it is to be soldered, brush the joining wires 
with muriatic acid and dust with powdered 
Heat the soldering iron until it is hot 


de- 


Then as the iron 


resin. 


enough to melt the solder, which can | 


e 
termined after a few trials. 
after heating will be discolored and the solder 
will not stick to it, rub the end of the iron over 
a file or rough brick and melt a drop of solder 
on this bright spot by holding the stick of 
Quickly press this melted 
drop against the joint and the solder will fill 
the joint instantly and it will cool in a satiny 
It takes only 
time to do the soldering. 
learn the 


possible. 


solder against it. 


covering. a small fraction of 


The best way is to 
routine and do it as deftly as 
For glacé shades, silks, cottons and linens are 


used. A very fine quality of china silk makes a 
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texture almost like glass. Crepe de chine, 
georgette, a very fine linen and cotton are a 
little less transparent and for most purposes 
more interesting. To know just what may be 
produced it is well to make tests on small 
pieces of different kinds of material. Coarsely 
materials that thick 


stunning quality for broad design. 


make a 
For this 


class of glacé shades, use pongee, loosely woven 


woven are not 


linen and very light weight unbleached muslin. 
be 


glacé shades as they must have the material 


Machine made frames must used for the 
stretched very tightly over the frame. 

A very attractive glacé silk or linen shade 
may be made with a pair of eight-inch em- 
broidery hoops. After the hoops have been 
gilded, enameled or lacquered and are dry, 
make them fit together as tightly as possible by 
pasting a strip of paper along the outside sur- 
face of the inner hoop. Stretch the material 
to be used after the manner of stretching work 
for embrodiery and pull out all the wrinkles 
The excess material around the edges. should 
not be trimmed off until just before the next 
to the last coat of glazing is painted on the 
material White damar or copal varnish is 
painted on both sides of the material to be sure 
that it is well saturated. If a darker tone is 
wanted some of the dark colored varnishes may 
be The 


brown to almost white. 


used varnishes from orange 


of 


the varnish will be needed to make the material 


range 


Two or more coats 


transparent 

The design may be drawn on the material 
before stretching, if care is taken to stretch the 
its 


material so that the design does not lose 


direction; or after glazing, the design may be 
painted in by placing the drawing under the 
It If 
transfer marks are used, they must be placed 
hard to 


material will show through easily 


lightly, as mistakes and marks are 
remove 

Transparent oil colors in tubes are used for 
the color and painted on with a sable brush 
A thinning medium of half turpentine and half 
While 


painting, hold the work up to the light to see 


linseed oil is used if the color is too thick. 
the strength of the color. If the brush strokes 
show, pat them out with a pounce made of a 
small ball of cotton covered with soft china silk. 
It is better to paint on a second coat after the 
first is dry if the color is not strong enough in 
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one painting. After t 
trim the edges of the material left after stretch- 


he color is perfectly dry, 


ing and paint over the whole work, background 
and all, with the varnish used in glacéing the 
at first. sticking 
through the edges of the hoops should be 
tucked in with the thin blade of a knife. After 
the light shield is dry the hoops may need 


material Any raw edge 


touching up. 

Large and small shades are made in the same 
way except that it is impossible to put the 
design on before glacéing as the material must 
be stretched until perfectly smooth and sewed 
tothe frame. Any necessary piecing should be 
done with regard to the design. The sewed 
edges are finished by covering with gold or silk 
braid. 


TO FIND THE CEN 


One tool to find the center of a circle may 


be made of metal, wood or cardboard. For 
general purposes use a base of eight inches and 
erect the altitude from the center of the base, 
making a ruling edge exactly vertical from the 
base center. 

the 


a short 


To use, place the ends of the base on 
circumference of the circle and draw 
line across the approximate center of the circle 
Then about one third of circumference from the 
first position on the edge of the circle draw 
another line. If carefully done, the crossing 
point of the lines will be the exact center. 
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SHADES 


PARCHMENT 


Parchment shades are painted in the same 
but the I 
Almost any kind of paper, if it is strong enough 


manner paper must re prepared 
to stand working on and is transparent to any 
degree, may be used. 

A shade ready for decorating may be bought, 
and if untreated for oil painting, it must be 
prepared. To parchmentise the paper, use a 
mixture of two-thirds linseed oil and one-third 
turpentine, and paint on both sides of the paper 
being certain that the paper is well saturated 
When the design is painted and dry, varnish 
the shade on both sides with white damar or 
copal. Finish as with the shade before men- 


tioned, with gold or silk braid 
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A SIMPLE SMOCK 











AS PATTERE SHOULD 
APPAR EN ——__ 
LED 
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sites im A SMOCK. Like the seamless cloak that 
depends on its very individual construction for 
= 3 distinction, the smock is only interesting when 
made with unusual cutting and dress making 
ike methods. The peasant and oriental influence 
5-1/2" is keenly felt in modern costume and justly so, 
PLEAT to “THIS-~ > but the spirit is often lost in the adaptation. 
' & This loss is often desired but sometimes better 
| kept if the stamp of artistry and quaintness is 
: the very essence of the garment. For certain 
- types of women and children this quaintness is 
: 3 4 p their only claim to style. If so, this fascinating 

, w|i 2 @__ individuality should be kept emphasized. 
: Se This smock has all the qualifications of being 
' 8 easily made and laundered. To keep the dis- 

<i 


tinction of interest it should always be used 
without starch, the undoubted destroyer of 
‘T pow. | many otherwise interesting clothes. 

The size 36 pattern design is drawn on cross 





3 
4 


section paper, each square equalling one inch. 
The pattern as shown is most easily made from 
36-inch material. To cut: two yards of material 
is folded through the length across at the 


ner'7 
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shoulder, cutting as indicated by the heavy 
line. The dotted line shows the position of the 
pockets which are put on after the under arm 
seams are stitched. The neck opening is a 
614 by 7 T through which the head slips easily. 
The collar, cuffs, and pocket are cut on folds 
of material to eliminate the usual hems. The 
pocket is sewed up like a bag leaving opening 
enough to allow turning. The collar is sewed 
at the sides and turned. To place the collar 
the leg of the T is hemmed on the right side and 
the top of the T stretched out and stitched to 
the top of the collar, then to finish the under 
part of the collar is faced to the seam. The 


cuffs are placed in the same way. The under 


arm seams are french-seamed and the pockets 
stitched in place. 
inch hemmed. 


The bottom is one-quarter 


The smock offers interesting form for tied 
and dyed, batik and embroidered decoration. 
If embroidered, the embroidery should follow 
the seams and emphasize the folded construc- 
tion. To tie and dye the work may be done 
before or after making. 

To tie and dye simulated flowers the centers 
are first marked and then tied. 

The batik design is better done before cutting. 
The whole pattern outline is drawn on the 
material and dyed in one piece to avoid the 
mistake of only dyeing some of the parts 


The Plus Quality of Art 


JOSEPH BRECK 


HE hand work which gave such 

great value to the decorative arts 
of olden times can play but a small part, 
owing to economic reasons, in the indus- 
trial arts of For the 
great majority of us, our household 
furnishings must be made by machinery. 


our own time. 


Yet this is not so discouraging as some 
would have us think. Because much 
that has been produced by machine is 
ugly, we must not forget that machine- 
made industrial arts can be beautiful. 
They must be beautiful if American 
manufacturers are to win supremacy or 
even hold their own, in the international 
competition which is following the war. 
We have a great opportunity but that 
When the 
manufactured 


alone does not mean success. 


choice is between two 
articles equally well made, at the same 
price, it is fairly safe to say that pre- 
ference will be given by people of taste 
to the one which has in addition the 
quality of beauty. It is this 


quality of artistic worth which we must 


plus 


have more and more abundant in our 
American manufactures. 

The responsibility of bringing this 
about all. We 


leave it to the manufacturer alone. It 


rests with us cannot 
is his function to satisfy our demand. 
We are responsible for the nature of that 
demand and for the support we are 
ready to give it. If we do not support 
the American manufacturer when he does 
create beautiful things, we cannot blame 
Now is 


the time to challenge and overcome this 
attitude of indifference before it works 


him if he gives up the effort. 


irreparable damage. 


How to do it? Every time we buy a 


piece of furniture, a curtain for the 
window, a rug for the floor, any object 


in which the element of beauty may 


enter, we must Insist that it be beautiful 


and we must give made-in-America 


goods their fair chance. Insist loud 


enough and long enough and in large 


enough numbers, and retailers and 


manufacturers will hear us. Only we 
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must also know what we are insisting 
about. 

Here is where the museum comes in. 
In familiarizing the public with what is 
beautiful in arts of decoration, the art 
museum makes perhaps its most valu- 
able contribution to the public weal. 
Through its magnificent collections of 
decorative art, the Metropolitan Museum 


Industrial 
RACHEL 


NDUSTRIAL 


designing relative to pre-vocational 


Designing as I see it is 
and 
even vocational training or education. It is 
design that is directly correlated with ether 
It is the kind of 
art work that makes for better citizenship 

Art is 
but it is 


subjects in the curriculum. 


that gives art its just and proper place. 
no longer a ‘“‘cultural acquisition,” 
instead a necessary part of every-day life. It 
actually applies to the lives of human beings, 
and in turn to the needs and demands of the 
ecmmunity. It aims to cultivate and apply 
taste to the dress, home, community. Fine 
art is simply an expression of individual genius 

applied art is a combination of fine art with 
industry for utilitarian purposes. ‘Fine art 
is aristocratic and for the classes; applied art is 
H. A 
Wiessberger in the Poster of November, 1919 

Industry and art are linked closer than ever 


democratic and for the masses,”’ says 


before. Art is the staring point or nucleus of 


every industry. Everything from a common 
bottle to a million dollar bridge has to be 


before it is built or constructed. 


the 


designed 


Therefore, aggressive art teacher must 
realize the need for co-operating with industry 
and sense the opportunity to deal with real 
the 


business men, must back the art work done in 


situations. Industry in turn, through 
the schools and expose the talented graduates 
to those in the business world that can use them 


to good advantage. 


“History proves that the 
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of Art is doing just this. It is offering to 


its thousands of visitors an opportunity, 
unparalleled in this country, for the 
study and enjoyment of many varieties 


of beauty which are possible in the 
industrial arts. And through the wide- 
spread influence it exerts upon the 


publie taste, it is helping to “win the 


war after the war. 


Designing 


SKINNER 


greatest advancement in art has been at those 
times when art was not divorced from every- 
day needs of the human race, when the artist 
and artisan clasped hands and united their 
inspirations and skill and beauty in producing 
art whether it was on canvas or metal, glass or 
Pedro J. Lemos, ARTS 
MaGazine, April 1920.) 

The Art 


appeals to the instincts and emotions of the 


stone.’”’ SCHOOL 


work must be so arranged that it 
student, and further makes an appeal to his 
wishes. As Dr. Carleton H. 
Parker expressed it in his theory of education, 


desires and 
“The first step in any subject was to awake a 
keen interest and curiosity in the students; 
for that 


Kconomics 


felt that pure theory of 
difficult for but 
that given too soon it 
If the student is 


reason he 


was too any 
seniors and graduates; 
tended only to discourage. 
interested in the subject you cannot keep him 
from doing good work.”’ (Cornelia 8. Parker, 
An American Idyll.) 

Isn't that exactly true with art or any other 
subject in the curriculum? The student must 
be kept keenly interested every minute of the 
class time 


“The 


America, are 


greatest undeveloped resources In 
not our mines nor our forests nor 
our streams, but rather the human souls of the 
men and women who work and who walk our 
streets.’’ (Roger W. Babson, Poster Magazine, 
1920). 


looking for the genius and trying to raise him 


February Therefore, let us stop 
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to the standards of anartistinour High Schools, 
but instead take the ordinary students and 
make artisans out of them, for art in the High 
Schools should function in the development of 
That is the 
only feasible way to spread art throughout the 


everyday workers, not geniuses. 


community, and have it indelibly stamped in 
the minds of the future citizens. Open for 
every student thegatesof greater opportunities! 
“Art teaching is not a fad, it is an economic 
question with an economic reward to every 
community that realizes this and forwards the 
art work of its (Dr. 
Haney, Idustrial Magazine, 
1920.) 


schools.” James P. 


Arts December 

In an art course, a choice of problems which 
are definite, useful, concrete, and methodically 
progressive should be the scheme for all art 
The work should be kept 
within the grasp of the pupils at all times. I 


teachers to follow. 


think it is a good idea to give the boys different 
problems from the girls, for their interests are 
not the same, and also, the average boy is still 
convinced that drawing is a girl’s study and 
therefore no one but a sissy can be interested 
in such work. Encourage the boys to work 
which will 
that their friends will come in and get some 
Start an art club so that 


after school, mean, incidentally, 
idea about the work. 
students may do work along special lines, and 
then also for the student who is too busy during 
the day to take art work in regular classes. 
“There should be an effort to differentiate all 
problems to meet the separate needs of boys 
and girls. The boys’ work should touch mas- 
culine interests in construction and application; 
the work for the girls, feminine interests in the 
home, in dress, ete. Individuality in the work 
of both teacherand pupil is to be sought through 
this effort. 
study the needs of the community served by 


. The art teachers may wisely 


the school that all the work they present may 
reflect (James P. 
Industrial Arts Magazine, April 1919.) 


these needs.”’ Haney, 

Statistics may not prove all points, but my 
first year in Champaign High School, Cham- 
paign, Illinois, I had three boys registered in 
my three art classes; the next year I had six; 
and the last year I had nearly as many boys as 
girls. The boys were allowed to choose in 
general a course consisting of poster designing, 


house and garden planning, city planning, and 


scenery designing, or to specialize in any one of 
these lines. To be given a choice makes the 
average high school student feel that drawing 
isn’t one of the dry bones of the curriculum, but 
that there is much chance for individual work 
along lines in which he is already interested; 
once interest is aroused, learning follows. He 
that idle 
prosaic accomplishment. 


ceases to feel drawing is an and 

Each student in the class was given his own 
individual assignment which was more or less 
indeterminate. He might get as much out- 
side material bearing on the subject as he chose 
A definite number of problems was not re- 
quired, for some students worked out more 
difficult 


students. 


and intricate problems than other 
Then, too, the speed of the student 
taken The 


teacher’s problem is in this respect one of 


must be into consideration. 
correctly estimating the pupil’s mental ability 
and his speed, and keeping him by every means 
in her power working up to his ability 
Lettering, since it is essential to all types of 
art work, seemed to be a fitting starting point 
for an art course It is, indeed, the key not 
to good designing—in fact, a definite part of 


the study of design. Lettering includes a 


knowledge of proportion, of design principle Ss, 
of good line, form and spacing. Two or more 
different stylesof alphabets posterand Classic 


Roman—were copied to get the form and 


technique desired, and then several distinctly 


individual worked up by each 
pupil with both the brush and lettering pen 
These directly to 


announcements for art shops, flower shops, 


types were 


alphabets were applied 


shoe stores, etc the designs to be all lettering 
The type and size of lettering were made to 
harmonize with the style of the design, and the 
thing to be advertised. Soon the students 
wanted to supplement the lettering by a simple 
design or by a decorative border or by colored 
letters. The class had to be tactfully shown that 
this could not be done without the knowledge 
The athletic 
began its ery for 


association 


foot-ball 


of color and design. 
this 
posters; the English department wanted pos 


about time 


ters advertising a play; the agricultural ciub 


asked for flower posters announcing excursions 


for wild flowers; the school paper wanted 


captions and tail pieces. How were these 


demands going to be met? It was soon made 
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evident to the students that they would not 
only have to have a working knowledge of 
color but that they would have to know about 
figure work, perspective, still life and land- 
scape if they were to make posters of any 


artistic or practical value. 

When a need of all these was evident the 
class was perfectly willing to enter into the 
The 


success in work of this kind is getting the class 


work with “pep and vim.” secret of 


started right—actually applying the work, step 
by step—coming down to concrete ideas rather 
than dealing with abstractions. We are sur- 
rounded by color constantly and governed to a 
great extent by its power; therefore, we were 
obliged to work out the laws directing and 
influencing color harmony. If these laws were 
ignored the result would be a product unnatural 
and repulsive to the eye. Attention should be 
called to the fact that color aids greatly in the 
advertising world—it makesattractive features. 
Its force is as powerful as an electric shock. 
It depresses or inspires, excites, fascinates, or 
attracts to a remarkable degree. The girls 
in the class were taken a step further with color 


theories. The terminology of color, hue, value, 


and chroma was taken up as well as color 
harmonies. Color combinations of unusual 
variations were tried with good success. 


Only the simple flat tones of color were used. 
The advertising world has found this method 
classes 


the best to use—why should not art 


benefit by their experience? The simple tones 
are more restful, and tell their story more 
splendid ex- 
“To 


reach its highest use art must be practical. 


directly. Japanese prints are 


amples of decorative flat tone treatment. 


Unless we can apply our knowledge of color to 


the common activities of life we miss the 
largest benefit and the greatest joy that such 
knowledge can give.’’ (Bonnie E. Snow. 
Figure work, still life, and landscape work 
was then touched on with perspective drawn in 
whenever applicable. I avoided abstractions 
as much as possible using concrete examples in 
their stead. Figure work was started by a brief 
study of Japanese prints for simplicity of line 
The fact that the French 
artists followed the style of the Japanese prints 
Sketches 


from a posed model were made next with as few 


and flatness of color. 


should be of interest to the students. 


lines as possible to express the character of the 





») 


The class was shown how perspective 
here figure 
The students now saw 


figure. 
was brought in when the was 
kneeling, sitting, etc. 
that the human figure in its various positions is 
effected by perspective in the same way that 
any other object is effected. Next figure 
sketches were made working out the shadows 
only. Then the figure was worked out with the 
high lights added to the shadows using black 
and white on a toned background. These 
figures in due time were worked into posters. 
The class saw by this time that perspective 
was necessary in working out the figure. The 
general familiarity of the pupils with landscape 
made it an easy way of approaching perspec- 
tive in landscape and still life study—empha- 
sizing known facts of appearance as a means of 
getting them interested. Cut and dried rules 
for perspective should be The 
students should figure out their own definitions 
When the students are allowed 


avoided. 


and examples. 
to work out these problems in perspective for 
themselves there is life in the work; it is the 
minds of the pupils that are doing the work 
not the teacher’s mind that figures ways and 
means. Landscape and still life study were 
taken up more from the design standpoint. 
Of course, some pictorial work was given 
first. 

There is hardly a better problem nowadays 
than the poster, for it applies the principles of 
drawing, color and design so well and in such a 
It really has human appeal. 
The design element is and the 
lettering is an integral part of the design. Of 
course, the class was interested in posters for 


practical way. 


very strong, 


we are literally confronted with them in every 
line of work. No matter where one goes, he 
is constantly being reminded of certain facts 
through the channels of posters. Poster 
advertising, because it is a medium that is seen 
and understood by the greater number of people 
in a community, has done a great service in 
influencing American home life. A poster must 
be assimilated by the eye and the mind at a 
glance. It must be “intelligence on sight.”’ 
Poster art is very fascinating and a subject 
which demands not only the mastery of color 
also knowledge of the 
The 


of a good poster are its instant and ceaseless 
and to the 


and technique, but 


science of advertising. salient features 


mind, and its 


appeal to the eye 
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“independence and freedom from distracting 
influences. ” 


Instruction in layout or tentative sketch, the 
technical principles underlying balance and 
proportion, choice or type for each kind of 
poster, effective use of English, the influence of 
size, color, position and repetition must be 
grasped by each pupil. Posters announcing 
athletic events, plays, hikes, excursions,socials, 
etc., as well as posters advertising goods of 
local firms in town were worked out. A great 
deal of competition and healthy rivalry was 
fostered in this work. The boys began looking 
through the advertising section of the maga- 
zines and papers to see how posters were laid 
out and it was surprising and gratifying to see 
the amount of material they voluntarily 
In several instances dealers 
bought the posters made by the pupils. This 


It made the 


brought to class. 


put life and zest into the work 
problems real and vital, and connected the work 
with the commercial world The boys were 
able to see that their work amounted to some- 
wasn't theoretical and 


thing; that drawing 


useless, but on the other hand that it was a 
study that was potently linked with the indus- 
trial held 


stimulates a 


world. Poster competitions were 
often for there is nothing that 
more than to see 


other 


student to do his utmost, 


excellent work done by students in 


classes and in other schools 


Leaving the posters for a while—at least with 


some members of the class—we turned to the 
study of loeal ecivie proble ms, one of the funda- 


What 


kind of citizens will these boys make if we let 


mental steps in training for citizenship 


them grow up to manhood with no regard for or 
interest in the scenes about them, blind to the 
possibilities of their environment? The boys 


and girls should be given the rudiments of 


critical analysis of dress, home and city life so 
choose 


that when they are mature they 


may 
beautiful things rather than mediocre things 
because they have learned to appreciate beauty. 
It is only through the development of self- 
critical power that real civic beauty in small 
detail as well as big may come to us as a nation. 
In other words, the big projects will be beauti- 
ful anyway because skilled artists have created 
them. What our schools must accomplish is 
the training of an artistic consciousness in the 


minds of our future citizens so that the small 





equally 
First, the boys worked out plans of 


details of everyday life 
beautiful. 


may be 


their respective home lots, indicating the space 
occupied by the house, garage, gardens, walks, 
ete. Then they worked plans for improving 
the ground with as little expense as possible. 
The oval and round flower beds in the middle of 
the lawns were done away with, and in place of 
The 


awkward angles around the house were con- 


the high board fence a hedge was planted. 


cealed by shrubs and the garbage can and the 
place to burn papers were hidden by hollyhocks 
or shrubs. The paths around the gardens and 
the lines of the shrubbery were made to curve, 
distance and 


suggesting the sense of 


When ideal plans for their own homes were 


space. 


made as attractive and artistic as possible, the 
boys had the privilege of laying out what they 
considered a “perfect home.’’ Consideration 
was given to the general arrangement such as 
facing of the house, the 
and the 
buildings, the placing of the trees, the planning 


the placing and 


arrangement of the smaller 


garage 


of walks, shrubbery, vegetable gardens and 


The 


the diagrams were so enticing 


gardens in 


that 


flower gardens vegetable 
most of 
I’m sure even the laziest boys would have 
This type of 


of the 


found it fun to work in them 


work helped greatly to bring out all 
imaginative genius the youngsters possessed. 
Next, the perspective view of the house was 
This view aided materially in 
The students 


worked out 
making the plans vital and real 
were able to actually visualize the home \ 
community grouping of houses was also an 
interesting problem and all the more so for 
both Champaign and Urbana are able to boast 
of groups of houses built around courts. The 
court arrangement is becoming more and more 
popular elsewhere as well, and can best be 
appreciated when studied at first hand 

While the boys worked out landscape garden 
plans for homes, the girls were devoting their 
time to the study of interior house plans. 
Girls should have a working knowledge of house 
plans for they will eventually be the home 
keepers and should have things convenient 
It is just as absurd for a woman to trust the 
planning of a house entirely to a man as if 
would for a man to allow a woman who has had 
no business experience to lay out or design a 
block. Many household 


store or business 
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problems will never be solved until women can 
at least understand house plans. Supplemen- 
tary to the work on house plans the girls made 
articles for the home such as table runners, oil 
This 


study created an interest in the home and a 


cloth luncheon sets, lamp shades, ete. 


desire to improve home conditions. 

Some of the boys went farther with this 
work, designing park systems and working out 
designs for cities. First was the remaking and 
enlarging of their own parks and city as far as 
possible. They were able to see that the parks 
were inadequate to the growth of the city. 
The replanning of a city is a hard proposition 
for the average city and Champaign 19 no 
exception. It was built with very little prepar- 
ation for the future growth and with insufficient 
The 
acquainted with the following facts: 


pleasure areas. boys were made 

In nearly every city there has been a general 
shifting of business, manufacturing and resi- 
The 


enterprise in our cities has lead to a great deal 


dence districts. free reign of private 
of benefit, but there is unlimited evidence that 
in many instances one person or a group of 
persons have made exorbitant profits through 
some big deal while in the long run many 
people have been obviously injured by the 
depreciation of property. There should be a 
definite business, factory and industrial area, 
and an exclusive residence section. The great 
problem of transportation must be considered; 
street cars do not go far enough into the coun- 
try and are not speedy enough to be economical. 
Terminals for aeroplanes must be planned. 
The problem of the congestion of the streets is 
another important factor, and the idea of one 
union station for all railroads is of vital interest. 
Diagrams of several large cities are shown 
developing the different plans of cities such as 
the gridiron plan, the stratified circular plan 


and the diagonal plan. It did not take the 


boys long to see which plan was most effective. 
After a few days devoted to the study of plans 
and a little time for the imagination to work, 
the boys were able to turn out fairly logical 
cities. Two very good cities for reference are 
Washington, D.C., and Paris, France.: In a 
very few years these boys as citizens must be 
ready to vote on questions of future city growth, 
the laying out of additions, new roads, in fact 
all types of city improvement. It is within 
our power to give them ability to do so intelli- 
gently and artistically. 

There are very few high schools in which 
plays are not given. Ready made scenery is 
expensive and inartistic. In Champaign, the 
problem has been met by the art classes, and 
practical and beautiful scenery made by them 
Last year the manual training department 
constructed four big three-paneled screens fcr 
the art department to paint. The screens will 
be a permanent fixture for all future plays 
For each play different canvasses to fit the 
general scheme of the play, be it an indoor or 
outdoor effect, will be painted. The scenery 
project is a splendid problem. The boys and 
girls are naturally much interested in the shows 
to be given and so put forth their best efforts to 
make them successful. The painting of the 
scenery appeals to their creative ability; the 
broad splashy effects excite and please them. 

My plea in closing is to plan a high school 
drawing course which consists of more vital 
that have a 

life. These 
problems may be arranged in such an order that 
the boys and girls will get training in all of the 


concrete problems; problems 


potent influence in everyday 


fundamental principles of art, and at the same 
time the students will be able to apply these 
principles directly to the home and to the 
age. We 


must prove our ability to aid community and 


community. This is a_ practical 


civic growth if we are to develop and expand. 


““ INDUSTRY IS, IN ITSELF AND WHEN PROPERLY CHOSEN, 


DELIGTHFUL AND PROFITABLE 
YOUR TOIL HAS BEEN A PLEASURE, YOT 


TO THE WORKER, AND WHEN 


HAVE NOT EARNED 


MONEY MERELY, BUT MONEY, HEALTH, DELIGHT, AND MORAL 


PROFIT, ALL IN ONE 
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FOR THIS DEPARTMENT. THE 


PUBLISH IT IF POSSIBLE. HELPS FOR THE 


A PROSPECT 


A commodious room in the basement of the 
Fremont High School of Oakland was assigned 
by the Board of Education to the Faculty for a 
The floor 


linoleum to soften the various noises of shuffling 


dining room. was covered with 


feet and chairs. The walls, ceiling and wood- 


work were painted a monotonous white 
Fortunately, some one had the forethought to 
add a trifle yellow ochre to the paint to take off 
the harshness of the white. The room was 
light and clean looking, two admirable qualities 
for a dining room, but it looked bleak and bare. 
I suggested to the principal that the class in 
Design could make the room more attractive 
and cheerful by adding a bit of color to the 
He said, “ 
got busy and planned a simple scheme of cut 


The 


bleak walls. Go ahead,’’ and so we 


paper decorations. materials cost less 


than five dollars. 








EDITOR IS GLAD TO CONSIDER ANYTHING SUBMITTED 


IN CUT 
WILLIAM 8. 





Good Ideas from Everywhere 


TEACHERS EVERYWHERE ARE INVITED TO SEND IN ORIGINAL IDEAS AND ALPHABETICON MATERIAL 


AND WILL 


GRADE TEACHERS ARE ESPECIALLY DESIRED 


PAPER 
RICE 


First, I visited awall paper storeand bought a 
This 


These st rips 


roll of brown ingrain wall paper. was 
cut into strips three inches wide. 
were pasted on the walls forming a border all 
around the room on the level of the two doors 
this 


paper were pasted at regular intervals of six 


and windows. Vertical strips of same 


feet, whieh formed panels. In each of these 


panels was placed an octagonal medallion 
designed and painted by the students in the 
Applied Design class. I will these 


decorative paintings later on more in detail. 


descrit re 


a huge bowl of fruit in 
fruit 


Over the door was 
This 


painted in tempera colors on the brown ingrain 


glowing colors. bowl and were 
wall paper, the paper serving as the principal 
color of the bowl, while the decorative borders 
were painted on this in black and cream. 


Perched in the corner of the doorway were two 

































WALL DECORATIONS, DOORWAY AND NAPKINS DESIGNED AND MADE BY THE PUPILS OF 
THE FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, FOR THE TE ACHERS’ LUNCH ROOM 
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gorgeously colored parrots painted on the same 
kind of paper and cut out with the scissors and 
pasted on to the wall. 

Over the serving table was strip of paper cut 
in the shape of a scroll—also of the brown paper 
lettered with the inscription: 

‘*May we never give way to melancholy, but 
always be merry in the right place.”’ 

On either side of this motto set in panels, were 
two painted medallions similar to the ones used 
elsewhere on the walls. 

a 

I will next describe the medallions in detail 
and how they were developed, every member of 
the class assisting in designing them. There 
- one birds and fruit 
baskets, and the other butterflies and flower 
baskets. 
the 


were two sets of designs 


These alternated in the panels all 


round room. These medallions were 12 
inches by 12 inches, octagonal in shape, painted 


on cream manila paper with a one-inch band of 


The 


flowers were geometrical in character, simple 


brown painted to match the wall paper 


and flat in treatment, and the shapes were 
developed from natural birds, flowers, leaves 
and fruit. Each one had to be a definite size 
and shape to properly fit in the panelled space 
The design of the basket and the color schemes 
of the flowers and fruit were the students’ own 


When the all 


pasted on the walls the result almost 


cut-out decorations were 
wis 
magical. The room now possesses a gay and 
festive appearance and never fails to attract 
attention from visitors who come in occasionally 
to have lunch with the Faculty. 

In this particular instance we were fortunate 
in having a suitable, neutral color scheme on the 
walls to furnish a background for our painted- 
and-cut-out designs, otherwise the decoration 
of the walls would have been more of a task and 
would have involved more of an expenditure 


of money than it did. 


UNIQUE BASKETRY 
SYBIL EMERSON 


BASKETRY is a craft which I found most 
High School 
a number of books which describe, 


successful in a class of girls. 
There are 
very clearly, the making of simple baskets, with 
various weaves and edges, so that I will not 
write of that phase of the craft. 

We began with a small work basket, with 
flat bottom, straight sides and rolled edges. 
The girls soon branched out into sewing bas- 
kets, flower baskets, hanging baskets, ete., but 
the climax came with our trays, which I shall 
detail. 
reed, stained or enamelled in blue or green, the 


describe in The edges were woven 


bottoms were a piece of embroidery covered 


with glass. It is important to know just what 


step to take first, and by several experiments, 
we found the following method best 

First. flat 
thick, the size of the tray 
or elliptical, from 14 inches to 17 inches in 
Bore 
multiple of three) at intervals of 1 inch to 1!5 


Have a board, 3¢-inch or less 


ours were circular 


diameter. ) holes (any number not a 


inches from the edge. 


Second. Cut spokes of reed, 12 inches long 


Put one through each hole, letting 4 inches 
remain on the under side \ 
Third. Weave rim on the under side of the 


board, with the 4-inch lengths of reed,—out- 
side of two spokes and behind one, makes a 


nice finish. (B 








- ~ - 
(| Put an 
| spokes all 

| the way 


around... 
\ 





Outside of 2 

spokes and 

back of one, 
makes a roll for the 
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Fourth. 


about 2 inches high. 


With lighter reed, weave the sides 
Do not let them cup in, 
keep them straight or spreading outward. (C 


WHAT I DID IN APPLIED AR 


MRS. ALICE KESTER 


When I found the need of some sort of art in 
the Lone Rock School at Lone Rock, Iowa, | 
began at once to plan a simple course of applied 
art. Owing to the lack of time and teachers, I 
had to teach it to the eighth, ninth and tenth 
grades at 
twenty-two pupils in all. I finally arranged to 
have the last hour every Monday and Wednes- 


the same time. There were only 


day. In this way many pupils would stay and 
work after school because they took so much 
interest in it and really enjoyed seeing if they 
couldn’t do a little more than the others 

I collected a fee of fifty 
pupil to buy supplies such as paints, brushes, 


cents from each 
water colors, charcoal, shellac and paper be- 
cause there was no place for the pupils to buy 
them, and besides, I could get what I wanted 
and it was less expensive, for only a small 
When we 


needed scissors we borrowed them from the 


amount was needed by each one. 


lower grades. All unused material was left in 


the school for the next year 
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Fifth. Measure the distance across the 
board on the inside of the weaving and order a 
piece of glass exactly that size. 
Sixth. Lay the embroidered 
board thread 


spokes; this will not show as it is all stained or 


plrece on the 


and fasten with around the 
enamelled later. 

Seventh. Lay the glass over the embroidery; 
if it is the right size, nothing more need be done 
to hold it in. 

Eighth 


as a finish for the top. 


Then weave the spokes into a rolled 
Be sure to put the 
handles the last 


edge, 
glass in first. Put on two 
thing D 

The designs for the bottoms of our trays were 
most interesting. Birds and animals were the 
motifs, worked outin a simple darning stitching 
on net, with wool yarn. The girls drew the 
design, laid the net over the paper and traced 
the pattern on with a crayon. The entire 
piece of net was filled with yarn 

\s we had facilities, we dyed the yarn, and 
that was the most fun of all,—to learn that it is 
easy to dye if you follow directions, and to mix 


dy es and make new colors 


T IN THE LONE ROCK SCHOOL 


MOORHEAD 


I emphasized proportion, line, color and mass, 
in all the problems and made them apply to the 
everyday life of the pupils. First, each made a 
portfolio in which to keep his work. Practice 
on lettering was done on cross-section paper, 
the design was worked out and transferred 
onto the portfolio. Before the 
painted, a Munsell Color Chart was made to 
the different For 
painting the design, common white bathtub 


design was 


show color combinations. 
enamel and colored oil paints were used in- 
stead of prepared enamelac which is much more 
expensive and offers less chance for variation. 
I used all the common materials so that the 
pupils could see how they could beautify their 
surroundings with little trouble and expense. 
Next, white tissue paper curtains for the 
schoolroom were made. These lasted about 
Charcoal border designs were 
to sheets of 


two months. 
made first, fixed and transferred 
tissue paper and water colored. 


Then the pupils were given their choice of 
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different articles to be enameled,—coat hangers, 
vases, flower pots, boxes, plant stands, brick 
door props, ete. These were enameled plain, 
dried, the design stenciled on drawing paper 
and shellaced, and finally drawn on the article 
with a soft lead pencil 

Lastly, posters were made for advertising the 
May Day Pageant and Senior Class Play, the 
latter being done by seniors exclusively. 
Ideas were gained through advertisements in 


magazines, books, ete. with very criginal results 


I don’t believe I ever taught a subject in 
which more interest was shown by both boys 
and girls and I felt pretty well repaid for my 
efforts 

rural 


This experiment could be used in a 


school very easily. You will be surprised at 
the amount of material that can be found and 
With careful 


planning this course can be finished in thirty- 


the results which are obtained. 


six lessons by the average pupil 


CLOTHESPIN PILGRIMS 


EUGENIA E. 


CLOTHESPIN PILGRIMS. When the 
children in second grade, review at Thanksgiving 
time the story of the Pilgrims that they heard 
the year before in the Primary, an amount of 
additional information concerning the life and 
dress of that interesting band of people may be 
fixed in the pupils’ minds if the story is made 
the subject of Art lesson and busy-work period 
Boughton’s 


Picture study comes first when 


‘Pilgrims Going to Church” is hung on the 
wall. The idea of making Pilgrims is eagerly 
greeted by the children and each one brings a 
clothespin from home and on the head colors a 
nose, eyes and a mouth. Circles and strips cf 
gray and white manila cut to measurement are 
At the end 


of the hour, every boy displays his Pilgrim 


pasted around the pins for clothes, 


Father, whose paper trousers hold him upright 


on the desk, while each little girl owns a 
docile wife standing on her stiff paper 
skirt. 


\ stage is enclosed with crayon-colored New 
England woods, every tree of which hides an 
imaginary Indian, tomahawk and scalp-string 
down on a 
The 
pupils have colored the trees themselves. A 


equipped, and ready to swoop 


clothespin without a moment’s notice 


inter or two in balance and placing is im- 
| | 


HAND PAINTED GIFT 
LOUISE I 


HAND PAINTED CANDY OR GIFT 
BOXES can be made by using any of the round 
or square boxes in pleasing wood finishes made 
Redwood 


by novelty box manufacturers 


DODD 


pressed on the children in setting the dolls in 
place, when they discover that in the picture 
which is used for a model that “the people 
don’t all stand on one side of the picture,’’ and 
“they don’t walk along stiff right behind each 
other The 
photograph was contributed by 


church in the accompanying 
the teacher, 
who made logs of brown paper rolled over a 
pencil and pasted them around a cardboard 
box 

Diagrams for the cutting of the clothes are 
given, everything being quite simple except the 
hat for the man which needs to be made slowly 
Part 1 in the diagram is a gray paper slashed on 
either side. Then the strip is rolled tightly 
over the little finger and the flaps pressed out 
No. 2 slips over and makes the brim, and the 
flaps at the bottom of No. 1 being pasted be- 
) 


tween circles 2 and 3. The small circle makes 


the top of the crown Priscilla’s cap has a 


The 
filled-in portions of the half-circles for skirt, 


turn-back flap indicated by the shading. 


capes, and collars are where paste is placed and 
the opposite edge folds over. The man doll’s 
trousers consist of a 4 x 3!9 gray manila strip 
which rolls very tightly around the clothespin 
made of black 


Belt buttons and hatband are 


paper 


BOXES 


). TESSIN 


boxes are particularly good as they are moisture 
prool 
legs under 


box, glue three 


knob in the 


To elaborate a 


it and a center see page ix} 
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BIRD LIFE 13 DESIGNS 











BIRD DESIGNS FOR ENAMEL PAINTING ON GIFT BOX COVERS 
AS DESCRIBED IN GOOD IDEA SECTION BY LOUISE D. TESSIN 
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INDIAN MATERIAL AN 
SQSKETS NMDE AS PART 
“Ff A FIFTH GRADE PROJECT 








INDIAN MATERIAL MADE BY THE PUPILS OF THE ISHPEMING, MICHIGAN, SCHOOLS 








PILGRIM SCENES AND GROUPS BY THE PUPILS OF 
THE ORANGE, NEW JERSEY, SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
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CUT WORK DESIGNS BY THE HOME ECONOMIC CLASS, FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT 

OF MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, UNDER DIRECTION OF MISS LIDA CLARK 

WHO DESCRIBES THE WORK AS A “‘GLORIFIED FORM OF BUTTONHOLING 
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Continue 1 from page 184 
of the lid 


make fine box legs, or such as can be de- 


Wooden beads, as_ illustrated, 


signed and made in a manual training depart- 
ment 

\ box without defects in the wood may be 
stained \ beautiful stain can be mixed of 
black and white oil paint, add a little Prussian 
blue, and enough gas line to make a good wash 
Paint generously with brush and rub down with 
soft cloth 

3oxes may be plain painted with oil paint, or 
with a coat of shellac or paint first and may then 
beenameled. Let this dry well. 

The design is then drawn and traced on, and 
painted with oil paint (on painted or stained 
boxes), or with oil paint mixed with household 
enamel on enameled boxes. Enameled boxes 
need no shellac as a finish Others may he 
shellaced for a glossy finish,—flat varnished, 
or left in plain, dull appearance 

Do not paint inside of boxes, or if they are to 
be painted or stained inside, shellae or varnish 
well if food is to be put inside 

Boxes should be ordered in lots of not less 
than twelve 

Designs painted in bright colors on black 
enameled boxes make up very effectively 

The problem is one school children can well 
execute, and it is an attractive feature at school 
exhibits or bazaars. It is also a practical and 
inexpensive problem, and the boxes make a 
beautiful gift for any occasion. 


THE COMING OF THE MAYFLOWER. 
By Jean M. Hay 

This program was presented by seventh and 
eight grade pupils of Ishpeming, Michigan, 
and the little Pilgrims who celebrated the 
Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers were from very 
many different nationalities 

“The Grammar School pupils present to you 
tonight a program to celebrate the Tercen- 
tenary of the Coming of the Mayflower.” 

The program is in three parts: 

“The Spirit of the Past”’ 

“The Spirit of Freedom 

“The Spirit of Promise.”’ 

The Spirit of the Past is to be represented by 
the Indians 

First—The chief leads his people in warlike 
freedom 

Second—The chief laments the invasion of 
his country 

Third—The chief watches with sad lonliness, 
the coming of the white man. 

The Spirit of Freedom will be represented in 
a series of Historic pictures, giving the daily 
life of the Pilgrim Fathers and Mothers. The 


(See page xi 
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The Goldsmith's Craft 


\s practiced centuries igo has many attrac 
tive features that may be adapted or applied 
to the era t work of the present time Ihe 
possibilities for the ipplie ition of design ar 


unlimited. With no other material can more 
satisfactory results be obtained in the finished 
piece ol work than with that employed by 
the goldsmith. No other craft calls for such 
skill in the handling of the materials used, 
or so keen a sense of fine line and proportion 
in design 


Our i “Jewelry M ind D 


Price $10.00 and cost of postage 


Metal Crafts Publishing Co. 


Providence, R. I. 
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The New Educational Course in 


CONSTRUCTIVE DESIGN 


By Edith Phelps and Mabel Arbuckle 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


This entire series Grades 1 to 8 and Ist year High School, with the 


Teachers Manual, all formerly published by the Scott Foresman Co 
are now owned and published by the Garrison Publishing Co. Send 
for one or more of the Books ‘‘on 10 days approval’’—Liberal discount 


to Boards of Education on bulk orders 











Prices: Grade 1 to 8, each 50 cents. First year High School, 75 cents. 


ce 
Teachers Manual, $1.00. Latest adoption in Detroit Public Schools. X 
Garrison Publishing Co., Room 740, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. City 4 
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Material and Findings 


IN GOLD AND SILVER WATER 
GOLD 6) HO) °S.) 


AND 
SILVER Made in Holland 


BY THE MANUFACTURERS 
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WIRE AND PLATE FORM ; F 
Artists Colors 
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TALENS & SON 


Write for Catalog (Dept. S.) 


HERPERS BROS. 


18 CRAWFORD ST. NEWARK, N. J. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


Irvington,New Jersey 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 














THE WEST CLINE TEACHERS AGENCY 


BOISE, IDAHO SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
NEEDS George F. Gorow, Mer. 326 Owl Building, Wynne S. Staley, Mgr. 
COLUMBIA, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Arthur B. Cline, Mer. 1440 E. 60th St., M. F. Ford, Mgr. 
The West is offering the highest salaries ever paid teachers. 
TEACHERS ENROLL FREE WRITE US NOW 
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(Continued from page ix) 
entrance of the Pilgrims will be followed by the 
singing of ‘‘The Breaking Waves dashed high.” 

George Boughton has done much to make the 
costumes and manners of the Pilgrims realities 
to us all. 

We shall first pose his famous picture: 

1. “The Pilgrims Going to Church”’ and 
sing one of the old hymns—‘‘Faith of our 
Fathers.”’ Neat: 

2. Miles Standish and his Men—strong and 
true. 

3. Priscilla—loving and good. 

4. John Alden and Priscilla—type of Pil- 
grim lovers. 

5. The Exiles—gives us some idea of the 
sadness of being so far away from the old home. 

6. ‘Why don’t you speak for yourself, 
John?” by Turner, another artist of Colonial 
life. 

7. The Gossips—a little touch of homely life. 

8. The Puritan Maid was the same then as 
now. 

9. The last number of the Pilgrim Group, 
“The First Thanksgiving.” Pilgrim Fathers 
praised God for all things whether good or ill, 
and no fast or feast was complete without 
praise tohis Name. The Doxology. 

The Third Episode: The Spirit of Promise 
is first shown by Frenche’s famous statue of the 
“Minute Man” at Concord, Mass., the shot 
from whose gun was heard round the werld. 

The Spirit of ’76, our next number, is from 
that stirring picture painted by Willard, who 
as a boy heard thrilling Revolutionary stories 
from the lips of an old man who fought in ’76. 

The Pioneers—whose courage and daring 
made possible the settlement of the Great 
West—Daniel Boone and Comrades. 

We now present three famous characters 
known by everyone from Cape Cod to the 
Golden Gate 

l. Liberty whose torch lightens the way for 
millions. 

2. Columbia the Gem of the Ocean. 

3. Uncle Sam. 

The last number is the singing of America 
by the united groups followed by the retreat 
march of the Spirit of the Past and the Pilgrims. 

\ FIFTH GRADE PROJECT. 
By Harriet H. SHoEN 

I don’t think that I recognized it to be a 
project until it was well under way; but when, 
one day, I stopped to analyze the ‘‘purpose’’ 
which characterized the children's “activity,” 
I decided it fwas one—because I had heard 
that projects happen that way. 

It came about during the study of Indians 
in History. I had, a few years ago, spent some 


time teaching among the Indains. Of course 








Mechanical Drawing! 
By C. C. Leeds 


Professor of Mechanical Drawing, School of Applied 
Industries, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Two books for thoroughly grounding 
students and young draftsmen in the princ- 
iples of mechanical drawing, offering an 
excellent course on the use of drawing tools, 
plane projection, conic sections, construc- 
tion of curves, lettering and practical ma- 
chine and structural drawing. 








MECHANICAL DRAWING 


FOR 
Industrial and High Schools 


94 Pages; 39 Lessons; 1014 x8 inches; Cloth,$1.50 


The text of these two books 
is almost identical, but the 
arrangement is somewhat dif- 
ferent, and the larger book 
contains advanced and addi- 
tional problems, omitting the 
work on architectural drawing. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


FOR 


Trade Schools 


190 Pages; 61 Lessons; 10! x8 inches; Cloth,$2.25 





“This subject is handled by one ho has 
heen there Non-essent als are elimi- 
nated, essentials simplifie l and presented 


clearly The plates are adequate ly thor- 
oughly drawn, whether freehand or me- 
chanical, and com} rehensive, in the 

scope; the text is CONCISE, and orderly 


This is a book that gets down to busine 
THE ScuHoo.t Arts Book, APRIL, 1911 


Specimen Copies sent “On Approval 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 
Publishers and Booksellers 


8 Warren Street, New York 
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practical plan ior 

ORIGINAL international art 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 

FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres., New York and Paris 


Teachers and others interested will 
receive prospectus upon application 


Address, Sec., 2239 Broadway, New York. 








HAND WEAVING TAUGHT 
Plain weaving. Pattern methods ft —— 


( 


Special Attention to Teachers 
Saturdays and Afternoons 


Hand-dyed materials for we . 
Looms. Warpet ekeeaettnnn ah 
ANNA NOTT SHOOK LOUISE HUNT 
Homekraft Studio 
55 West 37th St., New York Fitzroy 2753 


Also Homekraft Farm School of Weaving 
Peekskill, N. Y. 








Art Academy of Cincinnati 

This school was founded in 1869 and 
has a long list of pupils who have 
won distinction as painters, sculp 
tors, draughtsmen, and designers in 
all branches of the arts Its courses 





ofinstruction are thoroughand give 
full opportunity for professiona 
training under a faculty of capable 
and experienced artists. By reason 
of its endowment, the tuition fee is 
moderate. Fifty-fourth year. 

Sept. 26, 1921 to May 27, 1922 

FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 

J. H. Gest, Director 

ART ACADEMY CINCINNATI 











Art Teachers 


Give your pupils an opportunity to color 
Christmas Cards. We supply uncolored and 
colored cards—original and new this year 

By America’s foremost Artists—Write us for 


particulars and samples 


Edward C. Bridgman 
Publisher 


30 Kast 42nd St., New York City 











it must be taken for granted that a teacher 
who leaves New York to go to the “Wild and 
Wools West” to teach Indians, goes with but 
one purpose in mind—that of collecting sou- 
venirs. The children were very much inter- 


ested in these things and they asked an endless 


number of questions ‘How were the feathers 
fastened to the arrows? **How could they get 
the pictures made right into the baskets? | 


persuaded the Art Supervisor to let me use 
some Art time to solve these mysteries We 
began by drawing designs for baskets and then 
making the baskets 


] 


The Indian spirit invaded every lesson 
With the whole class turned into * Real live 
Indians,” it was not hard to study History 


Ka 


delightful experience Selections from “ Hia- 


h new group of settlers was just one more 


Watha and * The Courtship of Miles Standish 

were read in Reading, and one day in Geog- 
raphy class, a boy announced that he had 
found twenty-seven places in the United States 
which were named after the Indians When I 
asked him how he could tell, he answered, 
“Oh, the names sound like Indians.”’ For 


(Arithmetic, it was great fun to measure the 


amount of cloth needed for costumes, and then 
to figure the cost of them 

The crowning point of all our work was th 
pl iv which we gave on December 21, 1920, the 
three hundreth anniversary of the landing of 
the Pilgrims. The dialogue was worked out as 
Oral Composition ind written on the black- 
board as we progressed Each child helped to 
contribute to the plot, which was finally com- 
pleted as follows 

SCENE | Squanto, the Indian Interpreter 
tells his family how he saw the strange white 
warriors while he was hiding behind a tree 

ScENE II. Squanto tells about his visit to 
the Pilgrims and brings gifts from them 

ScENE III \Massasoit presents the peace- 
treaty belt of wampum to Governor Bradford 

Scene IV. The Pilgrim mothers prepare 
the feast 

SCENE \ John Alden ealls at Priscilla’s 
house and takes her to the feast 

Scene VI. Going home from the feast 
The Indians Say farewell and promise to come 
again 

While we were composing this play, some 
very interesting things happened Scene I\ 
was the result of much compromise. Of course, 
the suggestion of having a grand Thanksgiving 
feast in the schoolroom was out of the question; 
so we compromised by having the scene show 
preparations for the feast, in which some women 
were making pies, another shelled corn, while 
the others sorted beans A little apart Irom 
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the others sat Priscilla busily mending a table- 
cloth In Scene III, the children insisted that 
the Indians do a war dance while Massasoit 
presented the peace belt, so we had to arrange a 
peace-pipe dance to satisfy this requirement. 

The peace belt was made of macaroni and 
was a copy of the original in the State Museum 
at Albany, New York, showing the Indian and 
the White Man clasping hands Unfortunate- 
ly, only one person could work on it at a time 
However, many patterns were made, and | 
noticed that the placing of each bead was 
duly criticised 

The beadwork and baskets had copied and 
modified designs from original Indian work 
Chamois was used in place of buckskin. The 
Indian costumes were made of unbleached mus- 
lin and then dyed brown. Each Pilgrim boy 
made his own hat The first boy made his by 
copying the stvle from a picture The others 
used his pattern, each adapting it to fit him- 
self. They were completed without even a 
suggestion from the teacher, and were really 
very effective. In fact, as our school time was 
so limited, a great deal of the work was dene 
independently by the children 

An amusing coincidence in connection with 
the last scene of the play. While we were 
composing the dialogue, Johnny decided that 
the most appropriate way for Massasoit to 
thank Governor Bradford,was by saying ‘Some 
Eats.”’ This occasioned a lengthy discussion 
as to the forms of speaking in the days of the 
early Pilgrims. Later, it happened that 
Johnny was chosen to take the part of Massa- 
soit, and—alas for careful preparation! In 
the excitement of the final performance, when 
Johnny was about to deliver this graceful 
sentence, ‘‘ This was indeed a worthy feast’’ to 
the great dismay of his teacher and the delight 
of the audience, Johnny—true to form 
bellowed out with all his might, “SOME 
EATS.” 


EDITORIAL NEWS NOTES 


\ unique bocklet, entitled, “‘ Block Printing 
in the Schools” has been published by the 
Sigmund Ullman Company, New York, man- 
ufacturers of high-grade printing inks 

The out-of-the-ordinary features — of the 
booklet are the illustrations, four in number, 
which were printed direct from linoleum blocks 
As far as can be ascertained, the Sigmund 
Ullman Company's booklet is the first com- 
mercial printed product containing linoleum 
block illustrations printed direct from lino- 
leum blocks 

The blocks, which are printed in five colors, 





THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 





RETURN OF THE MAYFLOWER Boughton 
HISTORY OF ART. Over 3500 subjects classified 
in series Standard size only 
PICTURE STUDY. Graded lists. ten subjects f 
each grade with descriptive leaflet r teacher 
Both standard and miniature size 

PRICES 
Standard print, 544 x8 l ents ea 
Miniature print, 544 x4 , cent each 


Complete catalog sent on receipt of 5 cents 
Our ] 4 ra 1) d ” | 
9 BOYD STREET NEWTON, MASS: 








“Chalk Talk Course’”’ 50 
lightning sketch 

“Stunts with Chalk $1.00 
trick drawings 

Applause getting p tures an patter Sel t} s ‘) 


today to 


SAILOR ARTIST CHRIS 
2925 Euclid Ave., Kansas City, Mo 








BASKETRY MATERIAL 


Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, chair cane, Indian ash 
splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, braided straw, 
rush, willow, pine needles, stencilling materials, books, 
tools, dyes. Send I5 cts for 65 page Catalogue 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc. 
36 Everett St., Allston, Station 34, Boston, Mass. 








Fancy Leathers trrctat 


workers 


A 3-cent stamp brings you samples 


Sold by the half or whole skin and cut to measure Also 
Pools, Dies, Designs. Send $1.00 P.O. order for variety 
of colors of leather remnants for home and school work 


W. A. HALL, 250 Devonshire Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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10 HUMAN FIGURE PLATES 
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each, Art model photos, et , 
proval. Send NOW. Satisfaction uaranteed, 
G. H, Lockwood, Dept. 742 Kalamazoo, Mich, 





TOOLS for 


Batik Work Wood Carvin 
Linoleum Biock Cuttin 
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MORITZ LOEFFLER stwark.n... 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
%ARTS 22¢ CRAFTS & 


29 ALLSTON WAY BERKELFY, cALIrornia 
THE INDUSTRIAL ART SCHOOL OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


FALL, SPRING AND SUPIITER SESSIONS 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 








Fall Term Now in Session Spring Term Opens Jan. 2, 1922 
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Or Tue Scoot Arts Maaazine, published monthly 

State of Massachusetts, es 

County of Worcester, 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of THe ScHoo. 


Arts MaGazing, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 


culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 


Publisher, The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


Business Man: 


vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 


Warren G. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 
Inez F. 


William P. Hudson, Worcester, Mass 


security hol 
total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None 


but also in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 


also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 


and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
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affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 


That the average number of copies of each issue of this 


otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is (this information is 
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he above caption, required by the Act of 
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PICTURES IN FULL COLOR for HOME AND SCHOOL 


Send twenty-five cents (stamps) for illustrated catalogue of 


yore ‘% The Medici rien 
Facsimile more the hundred 


® GREAT PAINTINGS —_ ‘Great Masters 
in the world’s art galleries and private 
collections. Your dealer will show you the 
Medici prints or will order them for you 

ha MEDIC I SOCIE ay. Draper 765 om St, Boston 


for tne nited Surlir agazine 
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were designed, cut, and printed by public school 

teachers. The printing was done in a school print 

shop 
The 


printed direct from the linoleum (although the 


dition being limited on account of being 


edition consists of several thousand) it would be well 
for those desiring copies to write for them immedi- 
ately Requests should be mailed on school sta- 
tionerv to the Linoleum-Block Printing Supply 
Company, 263 Whiton St, Jersey City, N. J., under 
whose direction the booklet was planned and execu- 


ted and who will handle the distribution of same. 


Among the publishe rs and dealers in pietures and 
prints which are suitable for schools, libraries and 
museums, The Medici Society of America is worthy 
of mention. This American Society, chartered 
under the laws of Massachusetts, while maintained 
as a separate organization, is In close relations with 
the parent society, The Medici Society of Europe. 
By means of the Medici Prints, it is the aim of the 
society to “'« xtend the knowledge of art as a civiliz- 
ing influence and as a means of cultivating the 
general taste and appreciation of what is best in the 
art of all schools and periods.” 

Concerning the prints, inquiries are cordially 
invited by the publishers, who will (for 25 cents in 
stamps), send their illustrated catalog. Address, 
755 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


The announcement in these pages last Spring of 
the New Educational course in Constructive Design 
by Miss Edith Phelps and Miss Mabel Arbuckle, 
brought so many requests for one or more of the 
books, that the edition was entirely cleaned out 
before September first The publishers write us 
now that they have reprinted the entire set and can 
again fill orders. It is a very helpful set of books. 


Have you seen it? 


The School Art League of New York City, a 
volunteer organization that serves as a connecting 
link between the art departments of the Public 
Schools and the various art interests of the City, has 
just issued the calendar of its autumn activities. 
Among the lecturers are Dr. James P. Haney, 
Ethel Traphagen, Leigh Hunt, Bonney E. Snow 
and others Write to 215 West 57th Street, New 
York City, for information. 
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